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The Salutation of the Dawn 


Listen to the Exhortation of the Dawn 


Look to this Day, for it is Life 
The very Life of Life! 


In its brief course lie all the Verities 


And all the Realities 
Of our Existence: 

The Bliss of Growth, 
The Glory of Action, 
The Splendor of Beauty; 


For Yesterday is but a Dream 
And Tomorrow is only a Vision; 
But Today, well lived, 

Makes every Yesterday a 

Dream of Happiness. 

And every Tomorrow a 

Vision of Hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this Day! 


Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 


—From The Sanscrit. 
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THESIS 


How can we nurture and develop in our Youth the elements of 
potential maturity that will fit them for progressively more effectual 


social living in their own tomorrow ? 





“Holding in mind the kind of linkages that are essential to human 
fulfillment, we shall lay a psychological measuring rod against both 
individual behaviors and social institutions; and we shall affirm, as 
man’s [our Youth’s] inalienable right, the right to grow in an en- 


vironment conducive to growth.” 








INTRODUCTION 


The children of this generation have been born into an era unparal- 
leled in human history for the gravity of the problems incident to social 
living—such is the consensus among adults fortunate enough to be able 
to see life whole. This realization is resulting in serious concern as to 
what can and should be done co-operatively by our social institutions 
to prepare our children for impact with the problems of their own 
period of adulthood. In other words: How can we nurture and develop 
in our youth the elements of potential maturity that will fit them for 
progressively more effectual social living in their own tomorrow? 


Many ideas, plans and projects embody individual and collective 
thinking in response to this realization that we need to lead our youth 
to acquire some sense of direction, some power of initiative and crea- 
tivity, some understanding of the problematic world conditions that 
encompass them, and some inner resources of wisdom with which to 
gird themselves when the onslaughts of destiny assail. 


Realizing that “the ineffectualities and failures of human living 
are rooted in immaturities” we feel impelled to further and develop 
nascent capacities for social growth in our youth into a potential ma- 
turity that will avail when problems of their own adulthood press; to 
have them realize that the important aim of each life is to achieve 
maturity, the progressive movement of the self outward into more and 
more satisfying relationships with other selves; to have them realize that 
life is a process of achieving wholeness, integration, on all of our con- 
tactual fronts. The question presents itself: What are the criteria of this 
desideratum, maturity? In his significant book, The Mature Mind, 


Overstreet presents what he calls “the linkage theory . . . the basic 
linkages with life that one must progressively establish if he is not 
merely to grow into adulthood but to become mature. . . . Movement 
toward wholeness of linkage is precisely what life is for. . . . The ma- 


turity concept is central to our whole enterprise of living.” 


We are particularly concerned that our youth realize that each 
one of us is a unique individual and thereby charged with the responsi- 
bility of becoming one’s self and with realizing the raison d'etre of 
one’s being. However, if this is the basic lesson of life it is wisely 
checked or limited by a second requirement that each individual, 
unique as he is, has to realize his individuality in the midst of others 
of like degree of uniqueness. Not alone that he lives and operates 
in a society of others, but that he is dependent upon them and they 
upon him. The knowledge of self must overflow into knowledge of 
others, into a tolerant understanding of others and of the parts they 
are destined to play in the drama of human life. Life then becomes 


Vili 


an equational affair. One needs a code of values for associational liv- 
ing. These develop through associational experience. Pursuing this 
idea of the developing self we would have our youth realize that the 
sum total self is a federation of selves—physical, psychological, and 
behavioral—all capable of co-operating to progressively develop the 
total self. 


But knowledge of self and of others alone cannot constitute the 
degree of wholeness or integration necessary for arrival at maturity. 
Life is more than the here and now. There is a past to which we owe 
allegiance; there is a future toward which we hold responsibility. Civili- 
zation, as a matter of development, is created stage by stage out of the 
contributions of the eras of time. Our youth must see the present as 
the outgrowth and outcome of the past. To know the contributions 
of that past to this present is essential for proper understanding. To 
realize that this present must become the past of the future is 
essential for proper social vision. This emphasizes the responsibility 
devolving upon each generation to further or better the next. To quote 
Julian S. Huxley: “But man is not only the heir of the past and victim 
of the present; he is also the agent through whom evolution may 
unfold its further possibilities.” 


An extension of this ever-increasing and ever-broadening knowl- 
edge of the self in its uniqueness and in its relations with others will 
finally bring to consciousness the latent intuitional truth that man is a 
part of the cosmos and sustains significant relations therewith which his 
progress toward integration must take into account; an awareness that 
we must develop a linkage with the greater universe in which our earth 
spins and under whose influence our sands of time run; an awareness 
of the immutable and impenetrable—by our present equipment of sense 
and reason; an awareness of the need for a self-sustained relationship 
with the evolving cosmos. 


Science and reason fail us here but by intuitive insight this inte- 
gration with the spiritual as well as with the material can be achieved. 
To this point Jacques Maritain has to say: “The Self, being not only a 
material but also a spiritual personality, possesses itself and holds 
itself in hand insofar as it is spiritual and insofar as it is free. 
And to what purpose does it possess itself and dispose of itself, 
if not for what #s better, in actual existence and absolutely speaking, or 
to give of itself? . . . If civilization is to survive . . . the coming age must 
be an age of spiritual as well as social integration.” What, then, can 
we do to ensure that our children are moving toward such wholeness 
in life? 


If we can do no more than create within the minds and hearts of 
our youth interest in and constructive attitudes towards all phases of 
interacting life about them; if we can only develop specifically an 
awareness of problematic world conditions; an awareness that contem- 
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porary thinkers are seeking ways and means of amelioration; an aware- 
ness that man is endowed with capacity to cope with these problems—- 
-such awareness will open up to them a vast new vista of possibilities 
reachable by man’s own intellectual, social and spiritual grasp. Thereby 
will youth grow into optimism for the world’s future. 


But can we not reduce to more specific terms what we can do to 
develop in our youth the elements of potential maturity that will fit 
them for progressively more effectual social living in their own tomor- 
row of adulthood? Our social institutions are the laboratories and prov- 
ing grounds for the integrative life process. The test of any social 
institution is the extent to which it frees the social group concerned 
from the pressure of problematic conditions that beset it and hinder its 
purpose and program. We can, then, attempt to so order our institu- 
tions that they contribute elements, peculiar to their nature and pur- 
pose, that will aid in the development of the potential maturity that 
should characterize our youth in preparedness for their adulthood of 
tomorrow. A little projection of the imagination will reveal how each 
social institution (home, school, community, etc.) can contribute its 
part to this environmental laboratory where youth may progres- 
sively grow into maturity; each institution implementing its program 
in the interest and nature of its purpose, yet co-operatively realizing 
the goals and outcomes of the over-all problem. 


To the extent that we can set up and manipulate such an environ- 
mental laboratory to that extent we give unto our youth a heritage 
wherewith they may fare forth to meet their future with considered 
confidence. Overstreet gives us the cue: “Holding in mind the kind of 
linkages that are essential to human fulfillment, we shall lay a psycho- 
logical measuring rod against both individual behaviors and social 
institutions; and we shall affirm, as man’s [our youth’s] inalienable 
right, the right to grow in an environment conducive to growth.” 


A.O'H.W. 








OUR CHILDREN: THEIR NATURE AND NURTURE 


Living Arrows— 
Swift may they go and far 
To create tomorrow’s good. 


LEONORA CARRINGTON LANE 


The Symposium of which this essay is a part attempts an ac- 
counting of the heritage of social creativeness that we may assure 
to the next generation. In the ideal such an accounting would be 
made for children of the world. Potentially it will be, even though 
emphasis appears to be given to growth and development of children 
in our own country. We are mindful of the inevitability of increased 
world participation on the part of tomorrow’s citizen whether he has 
learned the ways of society in New Guinea, Singapore, Siberia, or 
Nairobi. But destiny seems to have marked the present generation 
in our country for world leadership. An accounting of our heritage 
then must of necessity include our leadership responsibilities and the 
qualifications we can cultivate in our children to enable them to succeed 
to this leadership. 

An examination of current literature of child development brings 
a sharp awareness of shift in attitude toward the child and at the same 
time a deepened appreciation of many landmarks along the road of 
scientific endeavor. For example, findings of the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth though reflecting tradi- 
tional emphasis on children’s observable behavior, give considerable 
space to discussion of the inner world of the child. Referring to certain 
“senses such as autonomy, accomplishment, identity, intimacy, parent- 
child interdependence, and integrity, this fact-finding report suggests 
that the individual’s feeling in terms of these particular ‘senses’ 
is a matter of grave concern from infancy on into adulthood and 
senescence. The report concludes further that if an individual's 
needs for autonomy, accomplishment, identity, etc., are met at the 
developmental stage when they matter most—more often than not 
they are denied or neglected—a feeling of harmony is engendered 
in him with regard to himself and his world. 

The Fact Finding Report of the Mid-Century Conference on 
Children and Youth with its emphasis on the feeling aspects of be- 
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havior, and current studies of self-awareness in children are refinements 
of attitudes which emerged during the Renaissance. These attitudes 
took definite form with Comenius’ insistence in 1657 upon understand- 
ing the child and educating him according to his abilities rather than 
molding him into a socially acceptable pattern as had been done before; 
were intensified by Locke’s opposition to disciplinary methods used 
in the education of children; were brought into sharp focus by 
Rousseau’s application of his ideal of political freedom to the education 
of the child; and were facilitated through educational reforms set in 
motion by Pestalozzi in Switzerland, and Herbart and Froebel in 
Germany. 

Present-day point of view and emphasis in the study of children 
received tremendous impetus also from the men and women who 
pioneered in studying the child as an individual without reference to 
his education. Pestalozzi and Tiedeman in the eighteenth century; and 
Taine, Darwin, Preyer, Milicent Shinn and Mrs. G. Stanley Hall in 
the nineteenth contributed baby biographies that paved the way for 
more precise experimental studies of children. Twentieth century 
scientists built upon the already established framework. For example, 
Brainard in 1927 augmented biographical studies of his daughter 
with information from tests devised by Gesell, Kuhlman and Terman. 
Freud’s insistence that many adult maladjustments are traceable to 
traumatic childhood experience cannot be discounted as a factor in 
present-day emphasis upon childhood as the foundation period ot life. 
Although not as numerous as those concerned with motor behavior, 
language development, learning, intelligence and socialization, studies 
of children’s wishes, dreams, heroes, aspirations, moral and religious 
concepts and sex awareness are increasing. Segmental studies of be- 
havior observed during relatively short periods of time are being re- 
placed by molar types of investigation extending beyond early child- 
hood, through adolescence and into adulthood; for example: 


(1) Jean Walker McFarlane’s twenty-year continuing study of 
personality development. 

(2) Terman’s studies of the gifted child extending through child- 
hood, adolescence and on into adulthood. 

(3) Neilon’s study of “Shirley's Babies Fifteen Years Afterward.” 

(4) Wetzel’s Grid-Graph for evaluating in height and weight 
from infancy to maturity. 
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(5) Stoltz’ studies of somatic development of boys from adoles- 
cence into maturity. 


Scientific concern for continuing research in wider areas of child 
behavior may be seen also in selected 1954 research grants of The 
National Institute of Mental Health for studies to be sponsored for a 
three-year period: (1) “The relation of childhood behavior to adjust- 
ment in adulthood,” (2) “A study of methods for improving social 
acceptance and participation of rejected children,” (3) “The process 
and facilitation of personality change.’ 

In recent years analyses of the society and culture in which the 
child is maturing have augmented the descriptive approach to the study 
of children since both the child and his society are significant. The 
child possesses certain characteristics and potentialities; and society, 
because of its nature, makes certain demands upon the child. In the 
light of these demands the child will be permitted to develop some of 
his potentialities or he may be discouraged or forbidden to develop 
others. His socialization is begun early. Through this process society 
teaches the ways of the group and helps the child become a member in 
good standing at progressive levels of maturity. From infancy through 
adulthood the child interacts with others. In a democratic society he 
feels the rewarding glow of personal satisfaction when he is encouraged 
to experiment to find new answers for old questions; when he is stimu- 
lated to step off the treadmill of comfortable routine and blaze new 
trails to freedom and creativity; and when he is given opportunity to 
plan and work with others for mutual benefit and happiness. In such 
an atmosphere a child learns to make choices within prescribed limits; 
he learns to assume responsibility for his own conduct; he discovers 
that no human being can exercise complete freedom to do as he pleases 
and continue to retain status with his fellows; and eventually he realizes 
through group participation that it is better to be free to grow than to 
do as one pleases. 

On the basis of this brief historical review, we may with reasonable 
confidence say that the greater portion of our heritage to the next gen- 
eration is our attitude toward the child; our regard for him as an indi- 
vidual, different and distinct from the adult in physiological and psy- 
chological make-up; our consistent efforts to understand him; and our 
concern for creating an environment that meets his needs. 
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The Child as a Growing Organism 


During both the prenatal period and the period of infancy, the 
child’s development proceeds at a phenomenal rate and follows an or- 
derly course which is determined by the interaction of inborn qualities 
of cell tissue and the environment in which these cells develop. 
Through this interaction the parts of the body are differentiated from 
each other, with the nervous system taking the lead. Thus by the time 
of birth all the main parts of the nervous system are laid down; sense 
organs are ready for functioning; potentialities for social contact are 
nascent; individual differences in amount of crying, endurance of physi- 
cal discomfort, or amount of activity are apparent: and the process of 
learning begins. 

In common with all forms of life the child experiences certain 
drives to activity. Blatz calls these drives appetites and includes hun- 
ger, thirst, elimination, rest, change and sex. Each of these appetites 
according to Blatz has a physiological basis, a conscious aspect, a char- 
acteristic rhythm; is an innate response, and is modified by both matu- 
ration and learning. 

Despite the fact that the child’s survival depends in part upon the 
meeting of his physiological needs, the culture in which he is maturing 
dictates the way in which the needs shall be met. Learning acceptable 
patterns of behavior with reference to feeding, sleeping, bladder and 
bowel control and early developments in the sphere of sex constitutes 
a large part of a child’s behavior repertoire. From infancy the child is 
directly or indirectly under pressure to conform. One important aspect 
of a child’s early development is characterized by the acquisition of 
skills, habits and amenities of behavior that distinguish him from the 
infrahuman. Blatz suggests, however, that ignoring the child’s level 
of maturation and failing to recognize feeling-tone related to gratifica- 
tion of appetites may contribute to deviant behavior in children. 


The Child as a Human Being 


In addition to physiological appetites the child has distinctly hu- 
man characteristics that manifest themselves in his relation to others 
and to himself. Cantril in The Why of Man's Experience outlines ten 
types of experience which he considers distinctly human: 


1. Curiosity, inquiry and the use of intellectual capacities to 
resolve difficulties. 
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2. Sharp and sometimes overwhelming awareness of certain ex- 


periences. 

3. Sense of responsibility which is present in a more or less 
degree. 

4. Feeling of personal involvement. 

5. Difficulties and problems encountered in normal living. 

6. Fears and anxieties. 

7. Self-conscious search one makes to extend range of setting in 
which he can carry on his life more effectively. 

8. High expectancies which once achieved so often change so 


that new experiences are continuously emerging. 

9. Lack of any perfect adjustment. 

10. Experiences of development, emergence, occasional feelings 
of growth in a direction. 


The child from the time of conception has potentials for acquiring 
and manipulating these characteristics at increasingly higher levels of 
operation. 

Capacities for the behavior manifestations listed above have their 
origins in human heredity and are modified by growth, nurture and 
maturation. Seeing the child in a process of becoming does not imply 
maturity as a distant goal; but progressive maturity to the extent that 
the child has realized or is in the process of realizing his capacities for 
doing, thinking and feeling and for participating in life at any given 
phase of his life span. 

As the child grows in awareness of himself as a person interacting 
with other persons he simultaneously becomes increasingly aware of 
the world of natural forces, animals and things. His horizons expand 
also to include the world of abstractions; such for example as, com- 
munity mores, customs, law and duly constituted authority. Expanded 
horizons mean varied experiences—experiences of joy or sorrow; se- 
curity or anxiety; ecstacy or anguish. On the one hand the child ex- 
periences such joys as: birthdays or other festive occasions, visits to 
grandparents, mastery of skills such as learning to read or to ride a 
big boy’s bicycle, going to school on his own, or being trusted with 
important errands, secrets, or other responsibilities. On the other hand 
he knows the sharp pangs of grief if, for example, his pet dog goes 
astray; he may feel quite guilty if he thinks he has not worked hard at 
school or if he has not been “nice” to his mother or his teacher; he may 
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experience real anguish if his peers exclude him from a game or ignore 
him in more subtle ways; or he may experience deep anxiety as a re- 
action to competitive pressures within the family circle. 


Learning social responsibility is one of the most basic of human 
experiences, requiring a life time for integrated functioning. However, 
beginnings are seen in infancy. The child learns early not to make ex- 
traordinary demands upon others. Despite increasing adoption of 
“self-demand schedules,” family routines as a whole govern the amount 
of attention a child will receive. Maturity is the goal toward which 
child guidance is directed. Havighurst accordingly describes several 
periods of severe cultural demands that are developmental in character 
and concludes that if a child does not achieve the expected level of 
responsibility commensurate with his age, his future happiness and suc- 
cess are in jeopardy. Parents, peers and society at large set levels of 
responsibility at which the child must perform. For example, in early 
childhood one must learn to share affection; develop the ability to inter- 
act with age mates; develop sex modesty; meet adult expectations for 
restrictive manipulation of an expanding environment; and adjust to 
less private attention, becoming independent physically while remaining 
strongly dependent emotionally. Throughout these cultural demands 
one senses the importance of achieving equilibrium in human behavior. 
The child is expected to be on his own in some areas of his living and 
to co-operate with other individuals throughout most of his personal- 
social relationships. 

Closely related to social responsibility is the feeling of personal 
consequences of things one may or may not do. Throughout babyhood, 
however, the child learns what is right and wrong mainly through imi- 
tation. He cannot judge behavior in terms of its effect on others. An 
act, therefore, is perceived as wrong only when it has some effect on 
him. For the child from about two to six years, however, good be- 
havior consists in helping others do good and kind things, and taking 
care of his own routine; while bad behavior consists in aggressive acts 
such as biting and scratching, not wanting to do things parents want 
him to do, crying, saying bad words and being cross. Personal involve- 
ment may be seen also in the child’s attempts to please parents and 
other adults in authority, his continuous striving for success in school 
and for recognition by his peers, in the values that guide his behavior, 
and above all in his constant efforts to realize personal autonomy. 
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In the child’s everyday living various forms of excitement arise, 
some mild; some severe. Though systematic investigations have dealt 
with such topics as fear, anger, jealousy and other reactions, the child's 
overt behavior frequently shows mixtures and gradations of emotional 
responses. In addition, the child’s behavior shows a high degree of 
interrelatedness. For example: the arousal of fear depends upon both 
the situation and the child’s general developmental level. With age 
comes increased knowledge and awareness of environmental stimuli. 
The new, the different are perceived as such. When, however, the 
child has not advanced to the point at which he can fully comprehend 
and control the situation he becomes frightened. The younger the child, 
the more his fright seems to be related to tangible circumstances. With 
increasing age he becomes more responsive to signs and symbols that 
bespeak an advancement or an impeding of his wishes and his welfare; 
and more and more of his responses concern anticipated events. 

With widened horizons the child’s emotions become related to in- 
creasingly enlarged interest-goals, plans, status and other aspects of 
self-realization. Persisting fears and anxieties result when the child 
lacks the surety that his purposes can be carried out by effective action 
on his part. Growth is not without hazard. 

In Happy Childhood, one of the reports of the 1930 White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, John Anderson views the 
child as engaged in a search for maturity and happiness which is di- 
vided into a series of quests: (1) the quest for security and affection, 
(2) dominance (discipline), (3) motor skill, (4) reality, (5) knowl- 
edge, (6) social esteem, (7) independence leading to self-support and 
establishment of one’s own family. 


From the beginning the child is engaged in a quest for security. 
Affectionate responses of parents, brothers and sisters and other mem- 
bers of the family enable a child to meet stresses and strains of every- 
day living more effectively. The child seeks the security which comes 
with a balance of dependence-independence provided by family living; 
and at the same time tries to find his own individual place in the scheme 
of things. He is continuously developing a wider sphere of relationships. 

The child’s friendships are important facets of kis attempt to ex- 
tend the range of setting in which he can carry on life more effectively. 
A child is attracted te another individual because this other person 
promises to satisfy’some of his psychological needs. He seeks in a 
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close friend the kind of social and emotional support necessary for 
effective living and which is different from social and emotional sup- 
port found in any other personal relationships. The child, as would 
be expected, outgrows some friendships and grows into others as his 
social needs and perceptual-response abilities develop, but he demon- 
strates increased maturity as he strengthens his ability to maintain rela- 
tively permanent friendships with his associates. 


Adjustment difficulties are frequently seen in peer-group situations. 
Any one of the following might result in disappointment for the child 
in his search for affection and security: lack of sensitivity to acceptability 
signals flashed by the group; ignorance of group expectations; failure 
to learn the role assigned him by the group; and violating “rules of 
the game” or in any way appearing unamenable to group discipline. 
Occasionally a child seems unable to live happily within the normal 
give-and-take relationships of everyday experience whether with peers 
or adults. Such arrested development in the area of emotions may be 
associated with overprotection or extreme repression in early child- 
hood. Parental attitude toward children is thus a vital factor in 
the child’s transition from attachment to parent to attachment to own 
and thence to other sex. 


Probably one of the child’s greatest achievements is self-discipline. 
Acquisition of speech and motor control increases his sphere of opera- 
tion. More people, more relationships; more things, more wonder; 
greater expectancies of society and greater demands of self are inevi- 
table results of an extended “life space.’’ Social control in some form 
or another has been an integral part of the child's world from the be- 
ginning of his career. Extremely severe attitudes on the part of adults 
or extremely lenient attitudes do not aid the child. He seeks a balance 
between the freedom he wants and the comfort of adult stability which 
he also seems to need. In his struggle for autonomy at every age level, 
the child looks for and wants close to him adults who believe in law 
and order and who can help him create law and order when he cannot 
do so himself. Though the child may not want to express in academic 
language this need for opportunity to learn how to cope with limits 
and thwartings of his plans, he demonstrates in his behavior bewilder- 
ment and disorganization when he finds “total permissiveness” in 
adults who matter most in his life. 

During the first two years of life the normal child’s interest in 
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doing things is one of the most conspicuous results of his :apid gain 
in motor control. He wants to dress himself, to wash his own face, 
open the gate; he forages in the trash basket; he pulls pots and pans 
out of a cabinet and enjoys the din; and he may even ‘“‘run away.” He 
makes spontaneous use of his growing power to control his own bodily 
movements and to manipulate his environment. Hazards such as bodily 
accidents and clashes with adults are imminent. From gross and rela- 
tively clumsy movements of early childhood he progresses through the 
achievement of co-ordination and balance followed by a perfecting of 
motor skills to a point where they are no longer his primary concern; 
but are taken-for-granted accomplishments which he uses in his play 
and in his work. From infancy through adolescence the individual 
seeks opportunity for practicing a variety of skills, for he learns that 
prestige is related to adaptability and versatility. 

Another quest of childhood is the search for reality. Facility in 
the use of language and growth in understanding enable the child to 
cope with reality. Understanding his immediate world and becoming 
aware of his part in the larger world constitute a large part of the in- 
dividual’s efforts to extend the range of setting in which he can live 
effectively. | Thus we find the young child engaged in such activities 
as trying to understand characteristics of living and nonliving matter; 
differentiating between truth and falsehood, the make-believe and the 
actual; recognizing motive in self and in others; outgrowing pretenses 
of childhood; assuming responsibility for one’s acts; and setting his 
level of aspiration relatively near the level of his competence. 

The young child’s quest for knowledge may be observed in his 
questions, in his play and other interests, in his attempts to solve prob- 
lems, and more generally to deal with experience in the abstract. 

A child’s questions may indicate effort to extend the range of his 
environment. He may ask a question to establish social contact much 
as an adult does when he says “How are you?” He may also use 
questioning as a means of practicing his language. He may have learned 
a new word and seeks to try it out. He may, however, ask questions 
either for information or for confirmation of knowledge passed on to 
him by his peers or by older children. The “what,” the “who,” and the 
“why” are important in a child’s development intellectually and socially. 

Findings of intelligence tests may also indicate a child's growth 
in knowledge and understanding. Through a carefully graded series 
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of tasks one may with reasonable assurance describe the child's progress 
in his quest for knowledge. Once he has learned to read he tells us 
many things about his intellectual competence both by his level of com- 
prehension and by the extension of his reading interests. Quite fre- 
quently the role he assumes in play or the role assigned to him by his 
peers indicates the status of his knowledge. 

The child’s quests for reality, for knowledge, and for social esteem 
are so intricately related within the general pattern of his personality 
that it is difficult to consider them separately without running the risk 
of making tedious repetitions. Obviously the child gains the esteem of 
his peers in terms of his ability to participate in those activities valued 
by the group. On the other hand the child by virtue of a very basic 
need must have the assurance that comes with peer acceptance. Studies 
of social acceptance in children demonstrate conclusively that acceptance 
is not a unitary characteristic. Many conditions, some within the indi- 
vidual and others operating within the environment, seem to determine 
a child’s success in his quest for social esteem; for example, popular 
children to a greater extent than others are active, alert, interested, 
and above average in intelligence, school achievement and health. Ad- 
justment and sociability of the child’s family, parental attitudes toward 
discipline, and supplementary teaching within the home seem also to 
be associated with the child’s acceptance by his peers. 

Since most of the child’s living is with others, some attention is 
called again to the child's capacity for friendship, his degree of liking 
for other people and his ability to maintain harmonious personal-social 
relationships. The meeting of his basic need of acceptance is thus not 
easily separated from his sensitivity to the rights, privileges and feelings 
of others. 

Attainment of self-reliance and adequacy is closely related to will- 
ingness of parents to give the child opportunities to do for himself and 
to gear standards to the child’s developmental level. Though he con- 
tinues to rely upon his family for emotional support the child is deeply 
influenced by ideas and ideals of his own age group; and is progres- 
sively exposed to standards set by teachers and sometimes by parents 
of his associates. Eventually he must live an independent life. He 
must live economically, socially and emotionally as an adult. A job, a 
family, a respected place in his community are a major part of society's 
expectation of the individual who plays the role of an adult. The pro- 
gression from infancy to adulthood is not without difficulty. Occasion- 
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ally parents do not accept the child’s growth in independence and in- 
terpret his assumption of an adult role as disloyalty to parents. 

Problems related to the child’s growth in independence will be 
treated specifically in the section on adolescence. Our thesis is, how- 
ever, that the child’s search for independence is continuous throughout 
his life and that at any stage of his development he pays a price for 
increased participation in the world around him. 

Moral values in human experience underlie our attitude toward the 
child. We assume one interpretation of life to be better than another, 
thus we speak of living more abundantly. In the ideal a child is guided 
to use to the fullest extent, within limits of his endowment and circum- 
stance, his resources and capacities to sense the wonders of the universe; 
to appreciate man’s efforts to control his world; to think on both the 
ponderable and the imponderable; to feel joy and sorrow, ecstacy, 
and pain; to discharge responsibility; to struggle with difficulties; to 
venture the untried; to love his fellow man; and to know God. From 
conception to the end of his life span, the child is thus consciously 
or unconsciously building attitudes toward life. He grows in power to 
see purpose; to set greater demands upon himself; and to welcome 
assigned tasks compatible with his increasing maturity. 

Conflicts in living occur for the child as well as for the adult 
when physical limitations, the limitations of environment, or restric- 
tions established by society block the drives and desires of the indi- 
vidual. Civilized living is a constant process of dealing with and 
overcoming conflicts. The child’s reactions to frustrations are learned 
at a very early age; for example, simple aggression in the child’s re- 
taliation when movements or plans are thwarted; persistence in unsuc- 
cessful attempts to achieve a goal by repeating the same inadequate 
behavior; selection of an alternate goal when the desired goal is not 
attainable; organizing excuses and justification for behavior; attribut- 
ing one’s own desires to someone else; withdrawing from personal- 
social contacts; daydreaming or other escapes from reality; selective 
forgetting; or reverting to behavior patterns of an earlier age level. 
The list does not include all of the ways in which human beings react 
to conflict, nor are the mechanisms mutually exclusive. The child in 
the normal course of his interaction with his environment will respond 
to situations in terms of his unique personality organization; in terms 
of his accrued meanings; and in terms of his development level. 
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“The more complex and advanced the mature organism, the longer 
the period of infancy. It takes time to grow. Infancy is that time.” 
Man has the longest infancy. Consider the multiplicity of his learn- 
ings; for example, ideas of time and space; concepts of number; inter- 
pretations of symbols whether spoken, written or communicated by 
person or radio or television; and understanding cause and effect in 
the world of things. Experiences of development in childhood, how- 
ever, are not restricted to the world of things. Persons continue to form 
a major aspect of his world. Yet the world of things and the world 
of persons are not separated from each other. Patterns of personal- 
social behavior emerge in the child’s individual reactions to others and 
in his unique response to the impacts of culture; in his adjustments to 
home and family living; in his attitudes toward property; social groups, 
and to community customs, mores, and law. 


Development proceeds also in the realm of values, both moral and 
spiritual. Frequently the child’s ideas of ethical conduct may be gained 
from a study of his choice of heroes and ideals Admired characters 
are usually those with whom younger children are directly associated. 
With increased age children select ideals among historical characters 
and from individuals who have achieved distinction in current public 
affairs. In all of the studies reviewed it was apparent that the child’s 
chosen ideals symbolize to some degree values that are stressed in the 
culture in which he lives and values within that culture that impress 
him. 

What are the values of his culture? Two different types of values 
seem necessary for harmonious living in any society: values associated 
with the relative desirability of different goal objects (books, school, 
churches, wealth, music and the like) and values associated with the 
relative desirability or undesirability of established patterns of be- 
havior (going to school, being dependable, supporting worthy causes; 
being loyal to family, to friends, to government; or respecting the per- 
sonality of others). 

These two classes of values are not always readily communicable, 
but they constitute the basic framework of living in human society. They 
determine the direction of the child’s striving; for example, will he 
become a member of an adult-sponsored and on-going group or will 
he play unsupervised in the streets, along railroad tracks, on dumping 
grounds or in empty buildings? These values determine, also, the 
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“style of living” toward which a child will strive. Will he foster and 
exemplify in his own life those activities which improve human living 
or will he manipulate other individuals in order to advance his own 
interests? Will he learn to think, to analyze and to make decisions on 
the basis of this process or will he accept decisions uncritically on 
authority? Will he build habits of appreciation for the enduringly 
beautiful whether in art, in nature, or in human conduct; or will he 
develop calloused and barbarous attitudes toward the finer aspects of 
human living? Will he develop the necessary constituents of moral 
character: (1) a driving force which will enable him to overcome ob- 
stacles and carry through his enterprises to completion; (2) intellectual 
judgment that he needs to analyze complex problems of living and 
evaluate a wide variety of possible responses so that his behavior may 
be the most appropriate in a given situation; (3) emotional respon- 
siveness that will incline him to do that which he knows is best and 
give him a strong impulse to do it. 

The child’s early religious ideas and beliefs are determined mainly 
by instruction in home and in church school, by the level of his 
intelligence, by the child’s power of imagery, by his emotional sensi- 
tivity and by other factors within the child and within the environment. 
One basic factor is adult interpretation of the term religious experience. 
For some adults religion means church going and other outward ob- 
servances. Herewith is an emphasis upon means. The end, virtue, 
may be neglected. Others are concerned with religious experiences de- 
signed to emphasize the humane in everyday living. Hence, instruction 
is concerned with ethical growth and with appreciation of the world of 
nature and of man. Such an humanistic approach to the child’s religious 
nurture stresses sympathy as the “emotional root from which springs 
recognition of others as requiring care and fair treatment along with 
themselves.” Still another group of adults, both professional and lay 
leaders in religious education, feel that man is secure only if he is re- 
lated to something external to the self and to others—something suf- 
ficiently powerful and enduring that will enable man to maintain his 
integrity midst the rush of circumstance. For this group the heart of 
any religious education is faith. 

Whether because of the temper of the times or because of a 
genuinely felt need, society seems to be more forthright in urging 
fuller participation of children in religious activities. For example, 
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in the Pledge to Children the members of the Mid-Century White 
House Conference wrote as one of the items of their pledge, “We will 
provide you with all opportunities possible to develop your own faith 
in God.” This promise to children is significant. The world awaits 
its implementation. 


The Child as a Social Creator 


A social creator of any age is one who is not only dissatisfied with 
conditions as he finds them, but one who participates actively in chang- 
ing conditions if they prove to be inimical to human welfare. The child 
is living in a confused, anxious world. His parents and other adults in 
his life are perplexed; congressmen and statesmen disagree. Scare head- 
lines and voices of radio and television proclaim civilization’s crisis 
and the doom of Western culture. Man’s knowledge of machines and 
nuclear physics has far outdistanced his knowledge of human beings 
and their relations one to the other. Prices and wages outstrip social 
control. Standards of living and employment lack stability. The world 
is engaged in a devastating conflict with ideological, economic and so- 
cial undercurrents. The world as the child of today experiences it is 
a troubled world. 

The child can not escape the tensions or anxieties of adults whom 
he loves and admires and whom he would imitate. He looks to his 
parents, his teachers and other adults for guidance and direction. We 
the mediators of the culture in which the child matures recognize our 
own need to learn how to cope with today’s anxieties so that we may 
better help the child cope with his. We have the added obligation to 
help the child store the necessary driving force that will enable him 
to grapple creatively with situations which the world continuously puts 
upon us. This means adults who are wary of fixed answers; who are 
concerned with liberating the child’s mind and his spirit; and who con- 
sistently provide the child with opportunities for freedom of choice. 

Adults who have faith in the child’s potentialities for creating a 
better world will help the child build a variety of relationships so that 
he learns all the while an acceptance of different personalities and 
different economic, religious and ethnic groups; so that he learns to ex- 
pect change and to create appropriate responses in terms of inevitable 
change. Further, adults who see the child as a social creator will guide 
him in achieving insight into his own behavior, emphasizing the im- 
portance of growth so that the child is aware not only to his bodily 
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changes but of his development in intellectual power, personal dis- 
cipline and social sensitivity. By imperceptible stages the child has 
been all the while creating a better world through creating a better 
self. 


The Child's Needs 


Undoubtedly, growth is the business of childhood. A study of the 
child’s characteristics as an organism, as a human being and as a social 
creator in the process of maturing reveals some basic needs, pre-eminent 
of which is the opportunity to realize potentials that inhere in his unique 
organizational structure and function. What then are his needs? A 
home and a community which provide for his physical needs is a big 
consideration. Affection that is conducive to growth; discipline which 
eventuates in self-discipline; and happy parents who love each other and 
their children. A growing child needs in addition to a well-adjusted 
family a community which respects and safeguards the dignity and 
integrity of personality and assumes its responsibility for the contin- 
uous development of children. 

To the next generation, we then, bequeath our regard for the child 
as an individual who has the right to (1) grow; (2) to understand 
himself as a person interacting with other persons; (3) to understand 
the world of people and things, institutions and social forces; (4) to 
continue his search for meaning of life and to mature in attitudes of 
“reverence for life’’ and (5) to know that the Kingdom of God is 
within him. 
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Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet— 


VERA C. EDWARDS 


Adolescence is the developmental period between childhood and 
adulthood. It represents a bio-psycho-social transition probably of 
greater significance than any other period in human development. It is 
sometimes considered the age of flowering, fulfillment and enrich- 
ment, and on the other hand as storm, stress, and calamity for youth, 
Adolescence is often viewed with alarm because of the complexity, 
vagueness and indeterminable nature of its problems. Some feel that 
the difficulty of this period originates in the biological processes, while 
others argue that adolescence could be essentially uneventful and less 
hazardous if our society made a different set of demands upon our 
youth and structured a different composite of social conditions for them 
to grow in. 

It is the view of this writer that the difficulties of adolescence are 
rooted in no one factor but rather in multiple form in the organism 
and in society. The following discussion covers these topics: (1) 
Physical Factors in Adolescence, (2) Psychological Aspects of Ado- 
lescence, (3) The Adolescent Girl in her Social Setting, (4) Deviations 
in Adolescence, (5) Goals in Work with Adolescent Girls. 


Physical Factors in Adolescence 


The increase in growth rate followed by the attainment of sexual 
maturity has long been regarded as the chief characteristic of adoles- 
cence. Profound physical changes take place during the adolescent 
period. The skeletal, muscular, glandular, motor and physiological 
systems are all involved in these changes. A spurt in skeletal growth 
occurs close to the age of puberty. Motor development reaches its 
peak at fourteen years in girls and seventeen years in boys. Sex 
maturity also occurs earlier in girls than in boys. Earlier maturation 
creates a problem for girls because they usually find themselves larger 
and more mature in interests than their male age-mates. 

There is a natural sequence in the manifestations of the develop- 
ment of all these growth systems and this sequence is generally fol- 
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lowed with consistency. However, there are frequently marked dif- 
ferences in the chronological ages at which significant milestones are 
passed between the sexes and also among members of the same sex. 
Intensive studies on individuals also reveal that the growth changes 
are sharp and abrupt and necessitate considerable adjustment on the 
part of youth. These variations in size and physical maturity are dis- 
cernible among groups of youth between the ages of ten and eighteen 
years. These differences also apply to sexual development and ma- 
turity of all adolescent groups. 

All of these changes present difficult problems for adolescents. 
They must modify their concepts of themselves as they face a new 
emerging physique and a new complex of impulses and feelings as- 
sociated with new development and function. Girls often worry about 
weight, height and complexion. One of the greatest problems of 
physical adjustment for the adolescent body is attaining physiological 
equilibrium or homeotasis. In the adult, the organism has learned to 
utilize all its adaptive mechanisms in the maintaning of homeostasis, 
while the adolescent is experiencing a period of physiological learning 
and adaptation. A better understanding of the normal physical changes 
and physiologic processes of adolescence, with special attention to the 
problems of variation, and a carefully planned program of physical 
and mental hygiene would help to regulate and alleviate many prob- 
lems for the adolescent and those concerned with him. 


Psychological Aspects of Adolescence 


Intellectual function and emotional adjustment are important fac- 
tors in adolescent development. Mental maturity is usually attained 
during adolescence. Like other types of maturity the quality of mental 
maturity one achieves is greatly dependent upon the life experiences 
that have preceded this period. 

Intellectual growth shows a fairly steep rise during the early 
years of the adolescent period but with decreasing steepness until its 
ultimate growth is attained in the early twenties. It is believed that 
intelligence is of a very generalized character in the young child and 
as he grows older abilities become more differentiated. ‘‘Environ- 
mental influences may operate to accelerate or depress mental develop- 
ment . . . with effects being more pronounced at early ages.” Environ- 
ment may also have some effect in producing differential growth of 
various abilities. There is a close relationship between intellectual 
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status and adjustment and achievement. Some factors in this rela- 
tionship consist of the child’s actual level of intelligence; the intelli- 
gence required by the goals toward which he is working; the social 
pressures which arise from these ambitions; his own “felt needs” and 
level of aspiration; and his actual achievement. Success in school or 
in life may be due to many factors but education has untold contribu- 
tions to make in helping adolescents develop those skills, attitudes, 
concepts and habits which will accentuate positive use of native ability. 
The home, school, character-building agencies and other youth organi- 
zations have this educational responsibility to youth. 

The personality undergoes marked change in adolescence because 
the adolescent is challenged on every front. Naturally, his behavior 
bears many earmarks of this dilemma. The discussion of personality 
development relates to boys as well as girls although direct reference 
is made to the adolescent girl. Contributing most strongly to the di- 
lemma of the adolescent girl is her transitional and paradoxical po- 
sition. She is no longer a child, nor is she an adult. Her confusion 
about her role and status is intensified by parents who have conflicts 
about releasing old controls, domination and possession of her, and 
sometimes are unable to let her move on to a mature and independent 
level. The child’s own fears and uncertainties about new responsi- 
bilities and her own independence often grow out of her earlier 
childhood experiences. The success with which she solved infantile 
and childhood conflicts with her parents, the kind of security and suc- 
cess she has had in these and other relationships and experiences 
(school, friends, others), her basic personality structure, social pres- 
sures from her family and the community, the kind of culture in which 
she has lived, and moreover, her physical make-up and biological 
functioning all contribute to the kind of personality the adolescent girl 
manifests. Her new role as quasi-adult brings added problems to the 
dilemma. In order to prove to herself and to others that she is the 
adult that she appears to be, she must reject her role of dependency 
and declare her own strength and capability. Naturally, her techniques 
in this drama are awkward and often bungling. Her faux-pas some- 
times bring the wrath of the world upon her and as a result she scam- 
pers back to her comfortable position as a child. Sometimes the de- 
pendent role is so much more satisfying and less threatening that she 
moves out again toward maturity with great reluctance, and occasionally 
she remains at the childhood state emotionally throughout life. 
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In psychoanalytic thinking the ego frequently Ls coubts about 
the self and may be plunged into feelings of overconfidence or inade- 
quacy, or even of panic, since she is reliving the struggle with the 
basic drives of love and hate which feelings sometimes get out of 
hand and cause serious problems for the youth. The ego is afraid 
of and hostile to these drives since old conflicts and their accompanying 
problems with parents are unearthed. When erotic demands become 
increasingly powerful and overwhelming the adolescent may become 
upset. She also fears her own hostile and aggressive impulses which 
may erupt uncontrollably if the adolescent is too agitated and cannot 
receive the needed help and support. She may doubt her right and 
worthiness to love or to be loved, or she may have doubts about her 
adequacy as a woman. She may doubt her strength or vigor to face 
those bravely who challenge her adequacy. The strength of the ego 
is usually determined by the strength it has inherited from childhood. 
Flightiness is a marked trait of adolescence and, according to Symonds, 
represents the ebb and flow of the struggle of the ego to gain the upper 
hand over surging forces within. He states further that stability in ado- 
lescence may be helped or hindered by and given by adults. If the 
adolescent is associated with tolerant and accepting adults who at the 
same time give their firm co-operation in helping him control his 
impulses, he is very fortunate. If on the other hand adults are “unnec- 
essarily repressive, demanding, critical, or punitive, adolescents may be 
forced to side with their impulses against these adults who are their 
enemies.’ If the adults are too lax, then the adolescent is at the mercy 
of his own impulses and might develop serious problems as a result. 
The struggle is not easy for the adolescent. Although mental capacity 
is said to reach its peak in the early twenties, ego development might 
go on throughout life. Intellectual interests, if followed wisely, may 
help the adolescent to master the excitement of the new driving forces 
during this critical period. 

The sources of development of the self lie in the individual and his 
potential for growth and development plus the life experiences one 
has had. Some go so far as to say that the self is formed only as the 
individual defines his relation to the world about him. ‘The culture 
in which we move is so completely and inextricably a part of our ex- 
perience as to overshadow almost all else in determining the nature 
of the phenomenal self developed by each of its members.” The way 
people feel about us and react to us greatly influences our own concept 
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of self values. There is an emergence of a new self during adolescence, 
which is based primarily upon childhood experiences, but with special 
reference to the people whom one has identified as the ideal 
person. Research reveals that this person is most often a parent but 
may also be other male or female ideals. Social psychologists think of 
the ideal self as the integrated set of roles and aspirations which direct 
the individual's life. These roles and attitudes, they believe, are taken 
on from parents, siblings, playmates, people of prestige, and listorical 
and fictional characters, and worked over into his own thought and ac- 
tion. Because evidence points to the fact that the ideal self is an out- 
growth of the association with people, especially of prestige, power 
and glamour, it is clear that schools, churches and youth organizations 
influence the adolescent in the development of self and the self-concept 
as much through the personalities of their staffs as through their tech- 
niques and programs. Youth tends to adopt as his own traits and at- 
titudes those he admires in his ideals. Research has further shown that 
the adolescent's ideal self is modifiable. 


Other aspects of adolescent ideology may involve religious and 
moral beliefs and other social attitudes. The sources of religious prob- 
lems of adolescents are said to grow out of the inconsistencies within 
religious teachings and other areas of knowledge or social practice. 
Youth are concerned when they discover discrepancies in their teach- 
ings and social experiences. An increasing number want to know the 
meaning of religion. The majority of all ages want help on religious 
problems. 


Adolescents tend to function on the basic of rather rigid stereo- 
types and cliches. Accordingly, they have difficulty differentiating 
moral codes and behavior. There seems to be a general trend, however, 
toward greater liberality and intellectual tolerance to religious be- 
havior during adolescence. Paradoxes in the American culture com- 
plicate this problem for youth. 


A discussion of the personality of the adolescent girl cannot ter- 
minate without some note of her special interests. She is especially 
concerned about her own status in her group, and over her physique 
and personal appearance. Adolescents are nearly always mindful of 
family relationships and conflicts. Girls, somewhat less often than 
boys, are concerned with employment. Work seems to serve as a 
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supreme test of adult adequacy. Education and recreation are also 
problems with which adolescents are faced. 


The Adolescent Girl in Her Social Setting 

There are many channels through which culture makes its impact 
upon youth, such as the family, the school, the church, the press, 
the movies, television, radio, community organization, recreation, 
cliques, crowds and gangs. American youth are exposed to some 
common facets of culture but the subculture to which they belong is a 
most influential factor in their development. Some sociologists say 
the most notable differential factor in the American culture is its 
distinction among social and caste groups. There are also rural-urban 
differences and differences relating to sex roles. Supervision and sex 
instruction of girls differ among classes and areas. Middle-and upper- 
class girls are taught techniques of rejecting out-group peers, especially 
boys. These out-groups might include social, caste and religious 
classes. In retaliation, parents of lower-class adolescents teach their 
children to rationalize this rejection and sometimes teach them to hate 
the upper groups. 

In addition to the strong influence of social and caste differences 
upon adolescent development and adjustment, are sex differences, 
Some anthropologists feel that culture has a greater influence upon the 
so-called “maleness’”” and ‘“‘femaleness’ of personality than biological 
make-up. 

The most direct channel of cultural training is the family. The 
family is influenced by the subculture and the larger society of which 
it is a part. It has been aptly said, “The family is the primary agent 
of socialization, which may be defined as the process by which the 
person learns the ways of his society and thus becomes able to take 
his place as a member in good standing.” The standards and so- 
called model patterns of family living in the United States are deter- 
mined by the urban middle-class family. The basic values of this 
group revolve around education; strict moral training; a religious 
affiliation; competitive achievement based on economics and success; 
care of and pride in property; careful child-training with emphasis 
upon renunciation and sacrifice for future gains; and development of 
complex and demanding skills. Although, as research has shown, 
there may be considerable deviation from the above standards in the 
practices of lower-and upper-class families, middle-class norms are 
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considered typically American. These features of culture have a 
great effect upon the adjustment of the adolescent girl. She must 
learn the differential roles of daughter, sister, wife, mother, grand- 
mother, and aunt. She must learn these roles through her association 
with her siblings, parents, grandparents and others. She must also 
exhibit loyalty to her own family and represent it well when she faces 
the larger social groups. The girl’s job of learning to be a woman is 
a complex one. She learns her role partly through imitating her 
mother if there is close identification with the mother. In many in- 
stances conflicts are so strong between the two that the girl rejects her 
mother and all that goes with being a woman. The father’s relation- 
ship to the girl is also important. She needs his overt approval and 
admiration of herself as a young woman to “clarify and accept her 
feminine role, especially to be a woman in a man’s world. If the father 
ignores her or continually criticizes her, or if he demands that she 
achieve something—school grade, social or other prestige and simi- 
lar signs of success—in order to gain his approval, then she may find 
it difficult to accept the feminine role.” Frank, in his excellent dis- 
cussion of the adolescent girl, further points out that many sex 
delinquents among girls have never accepted the feminine role. They 
are often daughters from families where the mother has been of little 
importance, receiving little or no respect from her husband, often 
a cowed, submissive wife. Often girls have not enjoyed approval or 
admiration from their father and thus have never developed a sense 
of dignity over being a woman. Therefore, they find it easy to fall 
sex prey to the cold calculating male. They have little sex interest and 
are often passive and even frigid. ‘To speak of them as the victims 
of passion, or weak-willed individuals who could not resist sex temp- 
tation, is to misunderstand completely their conduct and their feelings. 
By exercising power over men, some are getting revenge for the years 
of humiliation they have suffered as girls under dominant fathers and 
contemptuous brothers.” Many times girls are forced into homosexual 
roles because they have been given the feeling by their parents that 
it is worth while only to be a male. The adolescent girl also is finding 
it confusing today to accept the feminine role because of her uncertainty 
and conflicts over woman's place in society. Even in situations where 
women want to be a mother and homemaker, they are often forced 
to work outside the home to supplement the family income and 
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educate the children. When woman enters the labor market she is 
thrown into direct competition with men and often a hostile and 
resentful kind of competition because of her inferior position. For 
this reason, women might adopt the ideas and standards of men. 
Further complicating the picture is the bewilderment of men about the 
qualities they want in wives, qualities which are often contradictory 
to the traditional roles that women have been playing. 

Basic to the learning of sexual roles, of course, is a sense of 
security and acceptance as a person. Many problems develop when 
children enter the family unwanted and remain rejected through- 
out childhood. In compensation for being unwanted in her family, 
a girl may develop all kinds of personality disorders and conflicts. 
She may adopt an acting-out kind of behavior, like delinquencies of 
various kinds, or she may develop a neurosis or psychosis. More dis- 
cussion will be given to this point later. The child who appears to 
be the antithesis of the rejected child, who is the object of great 
solicitation and parental concern, is often just as basically rejected and 
often develops as serious maladjustment as the overtly rejected child. 
The dynamics of the family drama are too complex and time-consuming 
for extensive discussion in this limited space. However, a word must 
be given about the effects of sibling adjustment upon the adolescent's 
development. If the girl is made to feel superior or inferior to her 
siblings, the effects appear in her personality and manner of adjusting 
to other people. Immature and coddling parents can be just as destruc- 
tive to the girl’s development as rejecting and overprotective parents. 
These and other maladjusted parents can cause extensive and irre- 
parable damage to the development of their adolescent girls. The more 
mature the parents, the better able they are to aid the adolescent 
girl in her struggle toward maturity. The more mature parent is better 
able to withstand the friction that normally arises with the adolescent 
girl as she tests and gains independence. According to research, some 
of the most common conflicts of girls with their parents revolve around 
eating habits; freedom of dating; school marks; social decorum and 
manners; dress and appearance; fostering dependency in use of money; 
selection of friends and socializing; selecting clothing; and choosing 
a vocation. 

A confidential relationship should exist between parents and 
their adolescent girls. This is sometimes difficult to achieve because 
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of the seemingly natural inclination of the adolescent girl to feel that 
her parents do not trust her. This almost universal feeling among 
adolescent girls may stem from several sources. A possible explana- 
tion is the projection onto parents of the adolescent's own fears of 
her impulses and her felt inability to cope with these drives. Moreover, 
such a remark as, “You don’t trust me,” may put parents on the 
defensive and, consequently, cause them to try to prove to the adoles- 
cent that she is trusted by giving her the freedom that she has been 
demanding. In this manner, the “You don’t trust me’’ argument be- 
comes a powerful weapon in the hands of the adolescent girl. To 
reach a happy medium in the process of “‘parenting’’ the adolescent 
girl is a most difficult task. To emancipate her gradually as she is 
ready to handle her independence; to strengthen her self-confidence 
and self-insight in her approach to her peer-world as she turns there 
in her transition toward maturity; to help her understand her drives 
and impulses, what they mean, and how to express them wholesomely 
but with wise control; to help her face and understand disillusionment 
when suddenly parents and other adult ideals are divested of their 
godlike halos; to help her establish short-time and long-range goals 
and gain equilibrium in the face of inner and external confusion are, 
at times, insurmountable tasks for parents. Therefore, adolescence 
becomes a struggle for parents as well as for adolescents themselves. 

The school is next to the home in intimacy with the child, and 
its personnel should be just as cognizant of the nature and needs of 
adolescence as the parents. The adolescent brings all of her problems 
with her into the school situation and her achievement and adjustment 
are often not only affected by but determined by these problems. She 
brings her culture, her family relationships, and total life experiences 
into her school. In the elementary school she acquired the basic skills 
for learning: language, number and the general system of human 
communication. Information was given as final and exact. Her new 
school and its program begin to meet the more mature needs of 
youth. Acquisition of knowledge continues, but also the student 
struggles with problems that have no answers, with problems relating 
to her own vocation and other mature problems. Moreover, she begins 
to face more realistically and maturely social and world problems such 
as: (1) attaining individuality, independence and maturity; (2) securing 
satisfying relationships with age-mates of both sexes; (3) mastering 
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her developmental tasks; (4) maturing plans for future living; (5) 
developing ability to master situations and to function in the more 
complex phases of modern life; and (6) passing on a selected part 
of our cultural heritage to the next generation. 

The adolescent needs to acquire knowledge and to act in relation 
to that knowledge. But he needs also a school with a warm, friendly 
relaxed atmosphere, created by teachers who are not judges but guides 
and who possess mature social skills. Such teachers help the adolescent 
gain insight into his own problems, attain self-confidence in his 
ability to achieve, and meet his peers on an equal plane. He is assisted 
in working out suitable adjustments for himself, in understanding his 
own needs, in understanding and serving the needs of his community. 
The school should provide activities appropriate to the developmental 
level and needs of adolescents. 

The school is in a stragetic position to serve the needs of all 
adolescent youth. Approximately three fourths of adolescents of high- 
school age are in high schools, but only about fifty per cent of those 
who enter high school graduate. The reasons for elimination from 
school include dissatisfaction with school, economic problems and 
social inadequacies and discrimination. Schools should take into con- 
sideration the individual differences of youth, including cultural and 
social backgrounds, physical and mental abilities, achievement, in- 
terests, attitudes, aptitudes and economic status. 

Individuals in their peer-groups have varying degrees of status. 
Some are practically total social isolates while others may be very 
popular and may interact intensively with members of the group. 
Requirements for social acceptance and popularity change during the 
teens, and the adolescent might change his behavior if social status is 
to be maintained. Some children are handicapped by too early or too 
late a biological maturity and by cultural and social background. 
These features might prevent them from developing acceptable peer 
skills. Such social skills as dancing, skating and conversational ability 
are helpful assets and are often possessed by the acceptable adolescent. 
Competence in social skills ts said to increase during the teens, espe- 
cially among girls. 

The adolescent tends to have less interest in the larger social order 
and considerably limited information regarding civic and political prob- 
lems. High school students tend to have inadequate understandings of 
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social issues, including the basic concepts of issues, and do not seem to 
be motivated toward improving their knowledge or toward accepting 
personal respensibility for civic action. Some reflect authoritarian 
rearing, showing limited skills in democratic and self-government. 
Those appear more capable and adequate who have had actual ex- 
perience in democratic living and self-government. 


Deviations in Adolescence 


There are many ways in which the adolescent may manifest 
maladjustment. Although difficulties often do not reveal themselves 
until adolescence, their actual existence is usually of long standing. 
Less serious maladjustment might include various aspects of peer ad- 
justment, school achievement and adjustment, parent-child relations, 
economic problems, bewilderment over a new role and its responsibili- 
ties and problems and minor residual problems associated with the 
various experiences and relationships of childhood. The adolescent 
girl may suddenly find that certain adjustment mechanisms that served 
her well in childhood only create problems for her in adolescence, and 
therefore she must suddenly modify her behavior to cope with her new 
situation. In so doing, she may appear to be more maladjusted than 
she really is. During this period adults should be especially watchful 
but not over-reactive or solicitous, and above all, understanding and 
supportive of the adolescent. 

The more serious disturbances and behavior disorders should be 
handled by specialized personnel. These problems can be grouped 
roughly under crime and delinquency, psychoneuroses, psychoses, sei- 
zure states and psychopathic personality. 

Delinquency in adolescent behavior is probably causing more 
general concern than any other human problem at present. Delinquency 
at the national level has increased over 40 per cent since 1943 and 
it has been estimated by the Senate Sub-Committee on Delinquency, 
“By 1960, over a million and a half youngsters will be in trouble with 
the law each year unless we are able to reverse the trend.” Delin- 
quency covers a mulititude of concepts, some of which defy under- 
standing. These concepts usually fall into three categories: legal, 
sociological and psychological. Unfortunately, the earlier concept 
that the delinquent is “possessed” of the devil still lingers in some 
of the present-day thinking on the problem. However, for the most 
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part, considerable progress has been made in all approaches to the 
problem of delinquency. Legally a child is considered delinquent 
when he breaks the law. Legal and humanitarian thinking has tended 
toward the view that delinquency is a problem in adjustment of the 
child’s personality. The idea that hanging and severe punishment 
would deter other children from delinquent behavior has gradually 
changed into the positive concept that delinquent children should be 
rehabilitated to normal social adjustment through constructive thera- 
peutic methods. 

Sociologists stress social forces and the part they play both directly 
and indirectly in producing delinquency. Some stress the importance 
of such primary groups as the family, neighborhood, and gang, and 
emphasize that loopholes in the punitive system (police detection, 
conviction, punishment) are influential factors. The primary groups 
cannot be changed, they say, until the social processes determining 
their development are changed. This theory stresses economic or- 
ganization, cultural lag, mobility and social disorganization and ex- 
plains “systematic criminality” as a result of the interactional process. 
Clifford Shaw of Chicago revealed that certain areas of a city tend 
to produce a greater number of delinquents regardless of what race or 
national group occupy that area. Some sociologists emphasize the 
significance of culture conflicts to delinquency. Others propound the 
configurational nature of the problem. 

During the nineteenth century psychological emphasis was placed 
upon the concept of “moral insanity.” Later concepts included moral 
imbecility, psychopathic personality, constitutional inferiority, ethical 
degeneracy and neuropathic constitution. The present era of thinking 
on the problem developed from the intensive work of persons like 
Healy, Bronner and the Gluecks. Healy and Bronner reported from 
earlier studies, ‘It becomes evident from our data that there is a prac- 
tical value in a more penetrating interpretation of delinquency as a 
form of rational behavior just as dependent on definite causations as 
is any other form of behavior.’” Delinquent behavior was found in 
their studies to have a specific meaning for the offender himself, and 
delinquency as a reactive response was said to represent an attempted 
solution of the individual’s problem. They further reported that 
biological and social factors are components in the development of 
the delinquent personality. 
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Some psychologists stress motivation in delinquency. Eissler states, 
“Delinquency ... refers to behavior, thoughts and feelings that tend 
to infringe upon values. In human personalities these values find 
representation to a varying degree of intensity, counsciousness and 
awareness.” Eissler further reports that the delinquent personality 
tends to attack the environment through aggressive drives. His primary 
disturbance, he states, concerns his unwillingness or incapacity to give 
preferences to value enforcement over the immediate attainment of 
a pleasurable goal. His goals, according to Eissler, are superficial, 
and the superficiality of his goal is sometimes overlooked in view of the 
delinquent’s intensive interest in the world. ‘There is a strong tie that 
binds him to the world.” This is said to account for his intensive 
activity in the environment. He has usually suffered a reality injustice 
at the hands of those with whom he ought to identify himself, and 
who should serve as ideals and thus as sources of conscience formation 
for him. This often has caused a disposition toward an unhampered 
release of aggression. The delinquent lacks insight into his own needs 
and behavior. 

Defective ego organization is a theory closely related to the above 
discussion. Surek states: 


Our theories of delinquency rest on the implicit assumption . . . that 
the child has failed in certain essential areas of integration. These areas are 
the integration into his ego organization of attitudes of confidence that by 
and large his essential needs will be gratified. Since he has not integrated such 
attitudes of confidence he is driven instead to defiant, either open or surrepti- 
tious, aggressive and egocentric pursuit of these gratifications. The emphasis 
is . . . on the egocentric nature of the pursuit, i.e., with disregard for the 
rights of others and without consideration for their needs and feelings. 


This result occurs when the child has suffered the same experiences 
from others who have disregarded his needs, feelings and welfare. 

No one factor has been found to be responsible for the develop- 
ment of a delinquent personality, but there are a great many important 
factors which may lead to increased hostility, egocentricity and lack of 
consideration for others. These may depend largely upon abnormalities 
of constitution, or upon the effects of early, distorted, or thwarted 
relationships in the family or its substitute. 

Some common factors are found among delinquents as intelligence 
slightly lower than the average, poorly educated parents, broken homes, 
limited participation in supervised and constructive leisure-time activi- 
ties, poor school achievement and adjustment, lower socioeconomic and 
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cultural standards and unwholesome emotional climates of homes. De- 
linquents have not generally had the consistent affectional handling, 
supervision and training by their parents that is necessary to wholesome 
personality development. 

Treatment of the delinquent varies from one community to 
another. Some communities have elaborately structured preventive 
and community-wide therapeutic programs involving lay citizens, par- 
ents, churches, schools, social agencies, courts and diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers. Other communities make very meager approaches to the 
problem. It is generally felt that early identification of potential delin- 
quents should be made through the school and other agencies which 
have early contact with the majority of children and steps should 
be taken to prevent the development of delinquency. The writer feels 
that such a program should be a part of a total mental hygiene pro- 
gram aiming at wholesome development of all children and the pre- 
vention of all types of deviations. The most common offense among 
girls is sex delinquency and among boys is stealing. 

Programs of treatment and prevention should take this fact into 
consideration. Adults outside of the child’s immediate family may 
not be able to fill the needs of neglected children as adequately as 
a good parent or parent-surrogate, but those associated with children 
in schools, settlements, churches and other situations can do a great 
deal to prevent the development of problems. Good mental hygiene 
techniques are the same, whether applied to a potential delinquent 
or to a potential neurotic or psychotic. All children need emotional 
security. In some cases parents have been so deprived themselves that 
they cannot fill their children’s emotional needs. Some are lacking 
in knowledge, and others are so overwhelmed by economic and other 
pressures that they become inadequate parents. A well-organized com- 
munity program to provide education and facilities to those needing 
the help would tend to lessen the total problem of personality inade- 
quacy and deviation. Carefully designed preventive programs including 
appropriate education for teachers, parents and children, adequate 
police systems and recreational and character-building programs should 
help to reduce the present rate of crime and mental disorder. The 
problem is one of total community scope. 


Goals in Work with Adolescent Girls 


Our supreme obligation to the adolescent girl is to help her pre- 
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pare to live adequately, and maturely, in an increasingly difficult world. 
This necessitates opportunities and provisions for growing up under 
healthy physical, emotional, educational and social influences. Adoles- 
cence is in part a biological phenomenon, but is more largely due to 
conflicting social pressures. The adolescent girl’s special developmental 
task is to learn her role as a woman. She must look to adult as fe- 
male ideals and as sources of values; from the larger society she seeks 
clear-cut criteria of femininity. We must define more clearly for her 
the feminine role in our society giving to it appropriate dignity and 
prestige so that the adolescent girl will accept and fill her place gra- 
ciously. The maladjustment of the adolescent girl can largely be pre- 
vented by wise rearing in childhood. Maladjustment can be greatly 
decreased by full use of the resources of school, church, social agencies 
and other facilities of the community. Parental education should point 
to better ways of preparing children for adolescent experiences, thereby 
producing improved attitudes and behavior of parents themselves to- 
ward adolescents. The society of which children and parents are a 
part, and moreover of which social institutions are a part, must itself 
be mature if it is to produce mature people. 

The heart of a culture is its values, which are passed on automati- 
cally to youth. Also the negative aspects of a culture are genuinely 
absorbed by the young. We must be ever ready to examine our values 
and to alter and modify them accordingly for the best welfare of all. 
Then let us bequeath to our adolescents the best of our values, let us 
strengthen their capacities for rich, fruitful and mature living in a 
threatening and uncertain world. 





THE ADOLESCENT BOY 


A boy's will is the wind's will, and the 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


DAVID W. ARMSTRONG 


Much has been written on the subject of adolescence and a wide 
variety of descriptions have been given to this period of life. Some 
have called it a stage in which adjustments must be made in about the 
same degree as in the other stages of life. Others have called it a 
unique time of great upheaval, turbulent emotions, and general stress 
and strain on the individual. Whether it is to be a smooth, transitionary 
period or a tense, unhappy time depends upon a number of different 
factors and varies among individuals. 

Adolescence is certainly a very important time in the life of 
each boy, for it is during this period that he should emerge from the 
childish attitudes and patterns of behavior present at puberty and 
develop into an independent, mature adult. It is in this period that 
he should be prepared socially, emotionally, and vocationally for 
adult life in the modern world. 

The responsibility for this preparation lies with adults. There- 
fore, they should have a clear understanding of the characteristics of 
adolescent boys, their problems and needs, and how today’s climate 
is affecting these problems and needs. With this insight, adults should 
be able to help boys to overcome obstacles and successfully achieve 
independent adulthood. This article is an attempt to briefly explore 
the areas listed above and then discuss how adults can work with 
adolescent boys in relation to their problems and needs. 


Characteristics of Adolescent Boys 


The period prior to adolescence is usually a happy time of security 
and general good adjustment. The boy is growing at a slow, steady 
rate. His small muscles are developing and general co-ordination is 
good, so he has adequate control of his body. Social problems are few. 
Boys learn to get along with other children and to make satisfactory 
adjustments to parents, teachers and other adults with whom they have 
contact. They are not bothered to any great degree by social pressures 
and relationships which are so important to adolescents. Provision is 
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made for their everyday needs and while they have spread their sphere 
of activities outside the confines of their homes and immediate neigh- 
borhoods, they are pretty much told what to do and when to do it. They 
are living within the secure boundaries and system of discipline set 
up by parents. 

As boys enter adolescence, however, there are a great number of 
changes in their bodies and in their way of living to which they must 
adjust. Physically, there is a spurt in the skeletal growth rate. Mus- 
cular growth is also rapid, and if this is out of proportion with the 
skeletal growth rate poor control will ensue. Therefore, awkwardness 
of body can be a problem in this stage. It is at this time, too, that the re- 
productive organs begin their maturation process. This brings about 
the appearance of secondary sex characteristics, and as boys develop 
sexually in a physical sense they must also begin to develop normal 
adult attitudes toward sex. 

During the adolescent stage the relationship between boys and 
their parents should change. Boys will desire more independence, to 
do things more on their own. They will want to manage their own 
affairs and make their own decisions. They will resent being treated 
as children. However, this is simply the beginning of the process of 
acquiring independence. Boys are not ready for complete independence, 
and they do not really desire it. They still need and want the security 
of the home situation to return to while going through this emanci- 
pation process. 

Social relationships are very important to adolescents and they 
are very much aware of what people think of them. It is extremely 
important that they be liked and readily accepted by others and espe- 
cially their own crowd or gang. Being accepted by the gang gives boys 
status with others during adolescence. It gives them time to learn 
about their problems and how to overcome them. It also gives them 
confidence. They learn that they are not different and that other boys 
are having the same “trouble” with their bodies and experiencing the 
same feelings and problems. 


Problems and Needs of Adolescent Boys 


During adolescence boys must develop mature heterosexual in- 
terests, establish themselves as independent individuals, learn to get 
along well with others in their social groups, prepare themselves for 
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their chosen vocations, move toward economic independence, and begin 
to develop a philosophy of life. In the course of this development, 
many conflicts are bound to arise. Most boys will work these out during 
the adolescent period. Some will make rather easy adjustments and the 
transition from childhood to adulthood will be smooth and compara- 
tively tranquil. Others will encounter difficult problems and if these 
are allowed to intensify to any great degree, adolescence may be a 
time of great emotional strain which could impair normal develop- 
ment into adulthood. 

Most of the problems of adolescent boys involve emotional, physi- 
cal, social, educational or vocational matters. Boys naturally will grow 
physically and mentally unless obstructed by severe deprivation. 

Many teen-agers have some special health problems. Practically 
all adolescent boys have questions in their minds with which they 
need help, so some general health instruction and individual guidance 
along this line is very essential for them. 

The sexual maturation process can be a trying experience for some 
boys because the bodily changes which occur may be something for 
which they are unprepared. Does this happen to all boys? What are 
these strange new feelings? These and many other questions will 
certainly come to mind, and if the boy has not been told in advance 
what to expect, if he has not learned this is a normal part of growing 
up, the sexual maturation process may pose many problems. 


Some of the most difficult problems of adolescence center about 
the achievement of social maturity. During this short stage of develop- 
ment there must be an emancipation from home supervision and a 
start made toward the establishment of an independent life. There 
must also be a development of the ability to get along with people of 
both sexes. 

While boys are striving to make these adjustments, they discover 
that adults have changed. They seem to make new and inconsistent 
demands. One minute boys are told to “grow up and act their age,” 
and the next minute “not to get too big for their britches.” They are 
told to select their own clothes and to take care of their own affairs, 
and criticized if they make mistakes or do not work at a pace satis- 
factory to adults. 

The inconsistencies of adults, coupled with new responsibilities 
and many bodily changes, are at once perplexing and frightening and 
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the boy wonders whether he can cope with everything. All of these 
fears and doubts can prove emotionally upsetting, so the boy must 
also learn to control his emotions as he moves through this period. 


One of the real marks of adulthood, and one which all boys must 
reach before they can satisfy some of the needs and fulfill some of 
the obligations of an adult, is the achievement of economic indepen- 
dence. Many of the problems of adolescence are centered about this 
aspect of life. These include the selection of a vocation and the 
attainment of schooling or vocational training necessary to get started 
in a chosen field. 

As boys move through adolescence and they acquire knowledge 
and greater reasoning power, they begin to wonder about many things 
and at times to doubt some of their beliefs of childhood. This can 
cause boys some concern, but in this way they gradually build up a 
set of beliefs and a personal philosophy of life is evolved which will 
guide their thinking and action during the adult years. 


Some adults consider the problems of adolescence as being quite 
insignificant. However, they are of very real concern to the adolescent 
boys experiencing them and unless minimized can assume major 
proportions for individuals. 

Persons experienced at working with boys have a great deal of 
insight concerning the problems and needs of adolescent boys and 
realize their importance. They have been aided immeasurably by 
findings of recent surveys. For instance, the following is reported in 
the Purdue Opinion Poll (“Teen Age Youth and Young Adults in 
Today's World’): 


.. . A sizable number want to be liked more, daydream and worry obout 
little things; get stage fright when speaking before a group, feel socially 
self-conscious. One fourth would like to talk over personal problems with 
someone. They are concerned about a career, what to do after high school 
or college. Many complain about lack of places for wholesome recreation. 


. . . Difficulties with parents loom large. There is a barrier, lack of mutual 
confidence. Parents are too strict about going out at night, allowances, use of 
family car. They pry into private affairs. Some young people feel unwanted, 
a burden. A few complain about crowded, noisy living quarters; some are 
ashamed of their homes. 


. . . Nearly half say they date “seldom” and have no special ‘‘friend,”’ but 
still wish they knew how to keep the opposite sex immened. 1 Boys wonder how 
to ask for a date, girls, how to refuse nicely. Boys want to know about good 
dating manners, girls, about blind dates and kissing on the first date. How to 
converse and act in a group is a problem to some. 
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. . . Love, marriage and sex concern the older teen-ager: How far should you 
go? Why won't parents talk about these things? Should you go steady? 
How do you prepare for marriage and what causes marital troubles? Fifteen 
to eighteen per cent wonder if high school boys and girls should pet and make 
love at all, whether you have to neck to be popular, and wish they had more 
information about sex. 


... Many say they worry about another war, wish they could help make the world 
a better place, particularly in terms of race relations. 


. . . About one fifth are confused about religious beliefs and living up to 
them, wonder about an afterlife. A smaller group wonder what life is all 
about, what is important, how to decide what is right and what is wrong. 


Such findings should also serve to impress upon all adults the 
importance of understanding the problems and needs of adolescent 
boys and of helping them work out their problems and fulfill their 
needs. 


Today's Climate 


The adolescents of today are growing up in a particularly diffi- 
cult time. For them, what could be considered the usual problems of 
adolescence are intensified by world conditions. They must develop 
normally in a world full of chaos and confusion. Present-day teen- 
agers have lived their entire lives in a world which has been at war or 
under threat of war and so are witnessing a great period of unrest 
and upheaval. In other parts of the world new social orders are being 
effected and in some cases entire nations are crumbling. Here, in our 
own country, we find many changes in our way of life. In the family, 
we find many more working mothers, which condition causes some 
children to fend for themselves or at least be without parental super- 
vision or guidance for long periods each day. In fact, even in cases 
where the mother is at home, parents are assuming less responsibility 
for their children and in general, there is a great deal of breakdown 
in the family. In the community, political and social leaders whom 
boys have been taught to respect have proven themselves to be not 
above shady transactions. Even college athletics have been invaded by 
gangsters, and nationally known athletes whom boys idolized have 
stooped to the level of gambiers. 

In addition, adolescent boys are finding many inconsistencies in 
adults. For instance, they have been taught that “honesty is the best 
policy” and yet they see their local and national leaders accused of 
cheating and stealing. Boys are finding it very difficult to reconcile these 
opposing points. In fact, some are substituting a hard shell around their 
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feelings for the philosophy of life which they cannot develop in 
these bewildering times. | 

Then, of course, there is the matter of service in the Armed 
Forces. At this writing, today’s inductees do not have to face a “hot 
war,” but conditions are so bad the picture could change very quickly. 
And even if this does not develop, the need of serving two or three 
years in the Armed Forces creates special problems for the individual. 
It has a direct effect on educational and vocational plans and at least 
an indirect effect on the social and emotional development of boys. 

Adolescent boys preparing for manhood have had these and other 
uncertainties added to their lives. The resultant strain has certainly 
magnified the normal problems of growing up. 


Working Out Problems—The Role of Adults 


All boys have problems. They may vary in type and degree, but 
all boys have them and all need help with them. Some boys are 
greatly affected by their problems while others take them in stride. 
Probably the degree to which each boy is affected is determined by 
many factors such as childhood preparation he received for the physi- 
cal changes and social expectations of adolescence, individual make-up 
of the boy, environmental factors in the home, church, school and com- 
munity, and the amount of proper guidance he receives with problems 
as they arise. Very little can be done about most of these factors. Hered- 
ity cannot be changed, childhood preparation for problems is a thing 
of the past, and usually a boy cannot be withdrawn from his environ- 
ment, so the one factor with which adults can exert some influence is 
guidance. Therefore, in order to develop good adult citizens out of 
our adolescent boys we must concentrate on giving them proper 
guidance. 


The Guidance Factor 

Some boys will receive guidance concerning their problems in 
the home, while others will receive it in the church, school or leisure- 
time agency like the Boys’ Club. Some boys require and get guidance 
from most of these sources. In fact, the latter is often the case in the 
adolescent stage; for boys are acquiring independence and becoming 
emancipated from the home. More and more of their leisure-time 
hours are spent away from the home. They will form close ties with 
other people in the outside world and look to these sources for guidance 
and assistance. 
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The guidance factor is one of the main reasons for the success 
of Boys’ Clubs in working with boys. It is not the program or the 
facilities, as attractive as they may be. The real reason for their success 
is that Boys’ Clubs have friendly, professional workers who are trained 
to understand and assist with the problems boys encounter. These 
people through their daily associations with boys develop friendships, 
make the secure situations which adolescent boys require, and through 
these give guidance. Many boys require specialized treatment with 
problems, and Boys’ Club workers have found that the rapport they 
establish with boys helps in these cases, too. To begin with, many 
problems would never come to light if it were not for those friendly 
relations between worker and boy. Then, either the boy would not 
know of agencies set up to help with specialized problems, or if he 
did know of them, would not have the confidence to make contact 
concerning them with a stranger. They require the help and encourage- 
ment of a friendly adult in practically all cases. 

The responsibility for giving guidance to teen-agers lies with all 
of us. Parents, teachers, clergymen and leaders in leisure-time agencies 
must be alert to the need for it and to the fact that to be accepted it 
must be offered in the right manner by a friendly, interested, under- 
standing adult. 


Problem Areas 
Physical 


Boys’ Clubs are especially concerned with the health of individual 
boys and strive toward having each of their members examined on 
an annual basis. This is not only a protective device for those parti- 
cipating in strenuous activities, it is also a very important factor in 
insuring that each boy will have an opportunity to develop normally 
and become a healthy adult. Boys’ Clubs have found that by giving 
thorough annual examinations many defects can be discovered and 
corrected in an early stage. It also gives teen-agers an opportunity 
to meet with a doctor and obtain answers to health questions that 
concern them. 


Social 


Boys encounter many social problems during the adolescent years 
because a large variety of activities are grouped under their relations 
with other people. 
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One of the first social needs of boys is for guidance relative to the 
sex maturation process. They need to learn what is happening, and 
even more important, why it is happening. Sex education is primarily 
a responsibility of the family, although many educational and other 
community institutions are helping by giving courses in associated sub- 
jects. Boys who come from homes where sex is accepted as a part of 
life are usually able to make a very easy adjustment to it. When boys 
receive the guidance they require concerning sex, they are eased 
through this period of awakening urges and are left free emotionally 
to develop a normal interest in the opposite sex. And as boys develop 
this interest in girls, they will have need for still more guidance. This 
sudden interest in girls, however, does not indicate that adolescent boys 
want all of their activities on a coeducational basis, for this is not the 
case. They are interested in getting to know girls, associating with 
them, and learning to handle themselves in the company of the oppo- 
site sex In early adolescence, however, boys will want nearly all of their 
activities on an all-boy basis. As they grow older and boy-girl relation- 
ships become more acceptable, they will desire such corecreational ac- 
tivities as dances and parties. These will be wanted on a special basis 
and boys will still spend the majority of their time with ocher boys in 
activities geared to their own sex. 


A primary problem of adolescence, of course, is the process of 
becoming emancipated from the family and eventually moving toward 
independent adulthood. This is difficult, not only for boys, but also 
for their parents because it is necessary for both to change in their 
relationsship to each other. Children have to operate within a rather 
rigid system of discipline. As boys enter adolescence, they should be 
given more freedom and responsibility and more opportunity to plan 
their own affairs and make their own decisions. This should not be 
done suddenly, but limits and restrictions should be gradually lifted as 
each boy shows he is able to handle more situations on his own. This 
process of acquiring independence can be very trying for adults and 
boys because the boy will very often desire more independence than 
the adult thinks he should have. However, a system of gradually lib- 
eralizing the restrictions which were previously imposed seems to work 
out well. For instance, boys should learn to handle their own money, 
buy their own clothes, choose their own friends, decide subjects they 
would like to study in school, and choose their own recreational out- 
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lets. In all of these matters, parents must be prepared to offer advice 
and protection, for boys left entirely on their own will make many 
mistakes. This is only natural as boys must learn how to do things them- 
selves. In learning, many trying situations will be created for boys and 
their parents, but through the process boys will gradually learn to 
handle their own affairs by the time they reach adulthood. 

In achieving independence, boys must learn to face the results of 
their own behavior. They must learn they cannot run away from situa- 
tions or depend upon parents to cope with them. Each boy should, 
therefore, learn to patch up his own arguments and stand by his own 
choices and decisions. Otherwise he will gain no experience in meeting 
situations alone and will always be overdependent upon his parents 
or some other adults. Boys are helped to a great extent in learning to 
handle various situations by actually engaging in activities with others. 


For instance, Boys’ Clubs encourage adolescent boys to assist in 
planning their own programs and to help in carrying them out. In this 
way they learn to work out problems as they arise instead of run- 
ning from them. In planning their own programs and in such other 
activities as clubs and special interest classes they learn to get along 
with others and to meet common problems. They also learn to lead and 
to work co-operatively with others. 

The social pressures of adolescence often seem quite ridiculous to 
the mature, poised adult. However, they are of utmost importance to 
the teen-ager. Therefore, it is important that parents and professionals 
working with this age group give the greatest consideration to the 
needs and feelings of the boys. Some of the demands made of adults 
by adolescents will, of course, be unreasonable. These will have to be 
refused and an explanation given for the refusal. However, when de- 
mands are within reason, the wishes of adolesscent boys should be 
respected and an effort made to comply with them. This is especially 
true of matters having to do with the crowd, where inability to go 
along with a good percentage of activities or fads will usually lead to 
a boy’s not being accepted. Belonging to a group and doing things 
in the same manner as others in the group is important because it 
gives boys status and allows them time to overcome many of the un- 
certainties which affect them. It gives boys confidence to know they 
are not going through these experiences alone and that other boys 
are having the same feelings and the same problems. As boys become 
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more socially mature, they will begin to move outside the protective 
circle of their own groups and to gain acceptance and recognition on 
their own merits. 

Adults have many responsibilities in relation to adolescent boys 
aod their achievement of social maturity. All are important but one 
which should receive greater consideration is the responsibility of 
adults to serve as proper models. Boys learn by observing how adults 
with whom they have contact react in various situations. From them 
boys will learn how to live as adults, how to treat others, and how to 
run their homes. It is very important, therefore, that parents and 
other adults serve as the right kind of models. 


Emotional 

Teen-agers have much to learn about themselves and also have 
trouble in being understood by others. There are many body changes 
and these, coupled with new responsibilities, pressures of the modern 
world, and sometimes inconsistencies on the part of adults, make many 
trying experiences for teen-agers. These can leave adolescent boys 
tense and anxious. Adults, therefore, can assist greatly by helping 
boys to avoid overstimulation of the emotions. This is accomplished 
by providing adequate emotional outlets and by teaching boys as much 
as they can comprehend concerning themselves, the problems they 
will encounter, and how to meet them. 

Most adolescents will learn to make satisfactory responses to 
situations which face them. However, if a problem is too severe and 
too persistent a boy might react in a manner harmful to himself or 
the community. This reaction could take many forms such as in the 
way of antisocial behavior. In these cases it may be necessary to 
obtain specialized advice. At any rate, boys must learn to adjust 
to emotional situations as they move toward adulthood. They must 
learn to live with themselves and other people and to face problems 
in a calm manner. 

Boys must also set up viewpoints toward many things and by 
the end of adolescence should develop the beginnings of an all-round 
philosophy of life. It is only the small majority of people who can de- 
velop an adequate philosophy of life at an early age. Most people, 
in fact the great majority, must develop this philosophy over a period 
of years past adolescence. At any rate, an individual will probably not 
feel at ease nor achieve a real personal satisfaction in life until he de- 
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velops a way of living and a system of beliefs which will help provide 
him with a morally and emotionally satisfying life. 


V ocational—Educational 

In childhood boys are usually interested in occupations which are 
exciting like being a policeman or a cowboy. Later, in early adoles- 
cence, they are interested in occupations having prestige value like 
being a professional athlete or a movie star. These interests may 
not be even faintly related to a boy’s final vocational choice, but they 
can be used to advantage to set up a burning desire for education within 
him. For instance, the young boy can be encouraged to learn on the 
basis he is preparing to become a policeman. Later, as vocational aspi- 
rations change, he can still be stimulated to learn in order to prepare 
himself for his new choice. The important thing is not that he is in- 
terested in one vocation or another, but that he has a desire for knowl- 
edge. As long as he continues to learn he will be improving himself 
and preparing for his future vocation. A boy’s final decision regarding 
a vocation will probably be the result of a compromise between what he 
would like to do and what he thinks he can do. Most boys entering high 
school have not as yet made a final decision, so they are greatly in need 
of guidance concerning themselves, their vocations, and the require- 
ments for a chosen vocation. 

Just as when giving other types of guidance, some parents make 
the mistake of trying to choose a vocation for boys or of telling them 
courses to take in school. This is resented because boys want to make 
their own decisions. They do not resent getting information which will 
help them in making decisions, however, and this is where adults have 
an opportunity to assist. It is up to us to make sure boys are properly 
prepared to make educational and vocational decisions. In that way we 
can do much toward helping them become economically independent 
citizens. 

A type of education which is annually becoming of greater and 
greater importance is education for leisure. As people get progressively 
shorter work weeks and more people are retiring at an earlier age, it has 
become increasingly apparent that people must develop hobbies. People 
need interesting activities with which to fill their free-time hours. They 
are also needed to help people relax from the pressures and fast pace of 
living which are seemingly inherent in our type of civilization. 

In providing leisure-time activities for boys it is important to con- 
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sider activities with carry-over value for later life. For instance, the 
sports-minded youth should learn he cannot play basketball or baseball 
for the rest of his life and should also develop an interest in sports 
which can be played for a greater number of years like badminton, 
swimming, horseback riding, hiking and golf. 

Boys’ Clubs are very conscious of the importance of activities with 
carry-over value for later life. Younger boys are offered a wide range of 
educational, recreational and physical activities in order that they may 
try all and thus discover which are most appealing to them. As they 
gradually narrow their span of interests they are given more intensive 
work in the various games and hobbies in order that they can delve 
deeper into their field of interest and become more skillful in it. As 
they approach manhood, they become very interested and skillful in a 
special field. Some boys may even make their hobbies into their voca- 
tions, while others continue them as avocational interests. In all areas 
of activity, however, boys are encouraged to develop some interests 
which they will be able to follow for the greater portion of their lives. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Juvenile delinquency is a matter of immediate national concern. 
Juvenile offenders have created major problems not only for themselves, 
but also for their communities and the nation as a whole. Many of these 
young people are potentially the hardened criminals of tomorrow and a 
real menace to the country. All are potentially good ciuizens who may 
be lost. 

Realizing the importance of this problem, the United States Senate 
appointed a Sub-Committee to investigate juevenile delinquency and its 
causes and thus learn what can be done about the problem. Because this 
publication is an attempt to deal with some of the problems of youth, 
I believe it is appropos to reprint here my testimony before the Sub- 
Committee: “A Common Sense Approach to the Delinquency Prob- 
lem.” 

When I went to Worcester in 1907 one of the first newspaper interviews I 
had was regarding the rising tide of juvenile delinquency. From that time to the 
present, people have periodically become “steamed up’ about it. We have had 
many meetings and conferences about it. We have discussed causes, fixed the 
blame and gone back to our jobs. The interest of the public waned and there has 
been an increase in delinquency in every generation. I believe that this Commit- 
tee has performed an important service in again focusing the interest of the 


people of this country on the problem and I am very hopeful that something 
will come out of it of lasting value. 
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The causes of delinquency are well known. We know the more serious 
forms of it are the products of barren homes and bleak neighborhoods. We 
know it breeds in the streets under bad companions and bad leaders. We know 
that a boy's character is formed by environment and the influences that sur- 
round him for good or ill. Much has been said through the years about the role 
of the parents. It has been popular to say that parents are entirely to blame 
for all delinquency. I know from actual experience that this is not true. I have 
seen as many careless and even vicious parents as anybody has. On the other 
hand, I have seen many who love their children, as you and I love ours, doing 
the best they can with limited home and economic resources and with limita- 
tions within themselves. Many of them do not have the know-how and are 
bewildered. I have seen many widows who were helpless in controlling their 
boys. I have known widowers who did not seem to know what to do without 
the mother. Step-parents often have no control or influence over the children of 
the other parent. Poverty and tension create an unhappy atmosphere. Bad health 
may handicap the parents. There are also things within the child himself 
which might make him difficult to deal with. The more their homes are crowded, 
the greater the inability to provide constructive interests for the children, and 
the worse the neighborhood environment is, the greater is the difficulty for 
even the best and wisest parents. 


I know there has been an increase in delinquency among boys and girls 
in good neighborhoods, largely due, I believe, to changed patterns of group 
behavior, but every study that has been made shows that the greatest amount of 
delinquency comes from crowded and poor areas. We have made many such 
studies, always with the same result. It is from the environment and conditions 
in such areas that the criminals of the future will largely come. The home, 
church and school are the fundamental institutions in the building of character 
in our children, but it is time the people realized that they must be supplemented 
by giving boys and girls opportunities for wholesome activity and by providing 
understanding, trained leadership and guidance. 


For many boys and girls the free-time hours are dangerous hours in 
which the influences of the home, church and school are being undermined. 
When boys and girls are out of school and their homes, when parents are 
careless or inadequate, and when churches and synagogues have lost their 
influence because of nonattendance at religious services, the need of sup- 
plementary activity and guidance increases. 


Is it not common sense to pay a little for prevention of the colossal cost 
of wasted lives by giving young people opportunities for decency and by 
building character in our youth? Why not provide every opportunity within 
our resources for wholesome activities for our boys and girls and all the good 
influences with which we can surround them? 


I know that it works. Our Boys’ Clubs are located in the crowded and 
low-income areas of cities and towns where the buildings are accessible to the 
less privileged. Membership is available at low cost. The opportunities for 
constructive — are available every day. Their programs are more than 
recreational. Besides their physical training, educational and vocational classes, 
group and cultural activities, their trained leaders carry on an everyday planned 
individual service and guidance program. 


The following testimony is illustrative of the effectiveness of the Boys’ 
Clubs in lessening delinquency: 
In one year there was a drop from 40 delinquents in Houston, Texas, to 
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almost none after the Boys’ Club was established. The Chief Probation Officer 
of the Court wrote: 

Records from our department for that district (where the Boys’ Club is 

located) have noted a marked decrease in juvenile delinquency and at- 

tribute much of this improvement to the influence of the trained lead- 
ership made available to the underprivileged children by the Variety 

Boys Club. 

In a report published by Major William Kieter of the Crime Prevention 
Bureau of the City of Louisville, Kentucky, in 1953, it was pointed out “that 
after the Boys’ Club was in operation for several years the number of cases of 
juvenile delinquency in that area dropped from 327 to 54.” 

Again, in Schenectady County, New York, the Honorable James W. Liddle, 
Judge of The Children’s Court, states: 

The activities of the Schenectady Boys’ Club had eliminated approxi- 

mately eighty percent of delinquency and antisocial conduct of boys in 

that territorial district. 


The juvenile delinquency problem, however, will never be solved to any 
large degree by any wees agency or any group of agencies. I believe that it is 
a problem that requires teamwork by all agencies and all individuals who deal 
with families and with children. I believe that parents should be made aware 
of the dangers to their children from the lack of training and supervision of 
their activities and regarding the adverse influences which may, or could, 
surround them when they are away from home. Advice to parents should be 
a definite part of the programs of agencies which deal with families and 
children. IT would call for even greater aticntion to the development of chara: 
ter in the schools and greater effort by the churches and synagogues to attract 
children. 

There should be reinforcement of all agencies, public and private, which 
are concerned with families and children, including among others, the public 
welfare and family service agencies, the children’s agencies, and guidance 
clinics. They have an important part to play in a concerted effort to lessen 
delinquency. I would call for greater interest and support of all the public 
and private agencies which provide wholesome activities, leadership and 
guidance for boys and girls. The problem of delinquency will not be solved 
by fantastic schemes. Established organizations have the know-how, based 
on many years of experience. 

No plan would be complete without consideration of the preventive side 
of the work of the police and the courts. Their efforts should be reinforced 
by public opinion. Interest should not be allowed to die down until another 
wave of delinquency arouses public concern. The public should be kept con- 
tinually aware of the problem of delinquency by all agencies and individuals who 
are concerned with boys and girls. The problem should be dramatized. 


The national civic, fraternal, veteran and labor organizations should be con- 
cerned in the problem. Many already are. They can help to keep public in- 
terest alive. They should support the activities and efforts of the agencies and 
organizations which deal with families and children. It would be desirable to 
have local committees representative of all those who are concerned with the 
problem. 


We should treat delinquency as a disease just as we deal with infantile 
paralysis, or any other disease. It is a greater menace than any disease. The 
greatest hope of lessening delinquency is by teamwork on a continuing basis. 
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Conclusion 


Each stage children pass through is a period of preparation for the 
next stage. Adolescence is a period of preparation for adulthood. It is 
essential, therefore, that we establish certain criteria of adulthood, so 
that we may set up objectives for our adolescent boys to strive for. 


When does adolescence come to an end and adulthood begin? 
Luella Cole in her Psychology of Adolescence suggests certain criteria 
by which we can determine when this happens. What follows reflects 
her research. 

Of course a boy does not reach all types of adulthood at one time. 
In fact, some adults often exhibit adolescent behavior of one type or 
another, but the average person will have achieved the greatest portion 
of these objectives by the time he reaches the years of early adulthood. 

A boy becomes an adult physically when he has reached his final 
height, when his body and organs attain adult proportions and when his 
sexual characteristics become established. 

To be socially mature, an individual must be able to get along 
with other adults in the usual casual relationships. He should be able 
to adjust himself to average situations outside his immediate circle of 
friends. If he is still embarrassed by these contacts or if he feels he 
must continue to use catchy expressions and follow fads or gain group 
approval by echoing certain opinions, he is still an adolescent socially. 


The well-adjusted, mature adult should have made complete eman- 
cipation from home. This does not mean, of course, that he never 
visits or thinks of his parents or does not respect their wishes and nor- 
mal requests. It does mean that he is not dominated by one or both 
parents and subjected to their decisions on matters. He should have 
achieved independence and learned to make his own decisions con- 
cerning his own life. 

Emotional maturity is not easily measured. However, this has not 
been attained so long as an individual continues to become angry over 
superficial social situations, is not able to choose a mate and settle down 
to a normal heterosexual life, is inclined to take casual comments in a 
personal manner, or continues to run away from reality. These criteria 
serve to point up the fact that some people never mature emotionally 
and others do not mature until long after they have reached physical 
maturity. 
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Moral maturity is reached when a boy has developed some rather 
stable and satisfying attitudes toward life and a personal code by which 
his own behavior is guided. This does not mean that one must accept 
all things as they are, without trying to find answers to some of the 
mysteries of life or without trying to change and improve the world. 
It does mean, however, that the individual has a sensible outlook on 
life. He has learned to accept those things that cannot be changed and 
realizes that while he can make a contribution, he cannot invoke an im- 
mediate change in many other matters. The mature adult does not 
immediately accept as being right all of those things that are acceptable 
in acommunity. He does accept them as being in existence though and 
realizes he must conform or rebel only by trying to invoke change by 
socially approved methods. 


Intellectual maturity is achieved through a process of mental de- 
velopment, only part of which is attained by aging. There need also 
be an attainment of a mature level of judgment, reasoning and interests. 
This may not occur until many years after an individual has aged to an 
adult mental level. An adult is still intellectually adolescent if he in- 
dulges in such typically adolescent behavior as the various fads, or still 
goes to extremes in interests as do teen-agers. 


A person becomes economically adult when he finds a job which 
he likes and can perform satisfactorily and which will provide him with 
an income suitable to provide economic independence. Of course, 
many adults spend a considerable amount of time in trying to find the 
“right” job and some realize that an original choice of vocation was 
not the correct one. However, these are only temporary adjustments 
which must be made. The immature individual does not like work 
and is unhappy because he must keep steady employment to support 
himself. He is the one who cannot adjust to his work routine and 
conditions of employment. He is not economically adult until he 
achieves some degree of interest in his work and performs in a depend- 
able manner. 

The job of the adolescent then is to develop into an adult and 
gradually come to measure up to the criteria previously enumerated. 
This can be a very trying period for the individual and for his parents 
and other interested adults, but it need not be. The adolescent is sin- 
cerely trying to find answers to his problems and satisfy his needs. He 
needs information and advice which will help him achieve his objectives 
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in socially approved ways, and he needs love and affection and under- 
standing to carry him through the difficulties he will encounter in attain- 
ing independent adulthood. 

Adults, in addition to providing for physical comforts and teach- 
ing specific skills, must give this guidance to adolescents and thus help 
them in their efforts to achieve maturity. Also, adults in any genera- 
tion have a responsibility to perpetuate and improve. Our way of life 
is the result of the work, the strivings, the ingenuities of previous gen- 
erations. Whatever we enjoy is given to us in part by our parents and 
their parents before them. We owe it to past and future generations to 
improve what we received. 

We certainly have to preserve our free way of life. Each indi- 
vidual wants to enjoy that precious asset of our country, freedom, and 
it is our responsibility to pass it on to our children. They will need 
freedom from want and fear, freedom to speak and freedom to worship 
as they please. 

We must teach our children that these freedoms are not something 
which can be taken for granted. Instead, they are things which must be 
earned and worked for. And so we must teach children to respect our 
basic institutions and to make them ever stronger. 
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GOOD HEALTH: THE BASIS OF INTEGRATED 
PERSONALITY 


In a democratic society we believe that health is a 
basic human right; that it is a prequisite for leading \ 
a life personally satisfying, one that is socially useful. 


LOUISE A. GARCIA 


“We are all like puppets. The strongest thread holding us to- 
gether is our children and our dream of a better world for them. They 
are the purest elements in society. Maybe that’s why I paint children 
and puppets together. Maybe I have given the children sad faces be- 
cause they feel the stupidity of adults.” This blunt yet realistic com- 
mentary on children comes from Calegero, a young Italian painter in 
America only a short time but already a great success in painting chil- 
dren. Perhaps many children in our world today are like puppets, di- 
rected here and there by adults who knowingly or unknowingly neglect 
them. In any community the improvement of health conditions for 
children is to a very great extent dependent upon the knowledge, in- 
terest, and efforts of its adults. Adults are important. They control 
the destinies of their communities. What they do or fail to do is re- 
flected in the health of their children. 

It is doubtful whether there is sufficient reason for pessimism about 
America’s interest in national health. The public outpouring at re- 
gional meetings held late in 1952 in Philadelphia, Dallas, Raleigh, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland and San Francisco where 
almost 400 witnesses appeared at hearings held by the President’s Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the Nation was dramatic testimony of 
their enthusiastic concern for better health. Americans from the highest 
trained professional groups to just plain citizens turned out to give 
their views on today’s basic health problems. 

Many Americans are baffled, nevertheless. Many are complacent, 
docile. The apparent paradox of spectacular statistical evidence of 
progress in medical science on the one hand and positive proof of many 
unsolved problems on the other, is, for some, both confusing and dis- 
turbing. In our enthusiasm for past achievements we continue to un- 
derestimate the size of the health problem facing us. We have yet to 
understand more completely the modern concept of the healthy state as 
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being not merely freedom from pain, disease, and untimely death but 
rather optimum physical, mental and social efficiency and well-being. 
We have yet to put into even more constructive action than we have in 
the past the well-known principle that health promotion is a joint and 
interrelated enterprise in which every individual is involved. 

It has often been said that a little part of everything in the past 
survives today. The founders of our Constitution gave us four short 
words, “promote the general welfare” which we interpret as responsi- 
bility of the government for the health of its citizens. In a democratic 
society we believe that health is a basic human right; that it is a pre- 
requisite for leading a life personally satisfying, one that is socially 
useful. The achievement of the democratic way of life depends a great 
deal on the ability of adults to think and act with intelligence and 
discrimination. If we are to reach our goals for child health we must 
continue unceasingly to raise the level of intelligence on health matters 
for all adults. 

The twentieth century with its science and applied technology has 
changed our health habits almost immeasurably. It has reduced certain 
health risks, increased others. The illiterate adult is not qualified to 
keep pace with the rapid advance of scientific knowledge and its use 
for living in a democracy. Improved health practices, establishment of 
wholesome home surroundings, care of children, better relationships be- 
tween parents and children, use of available resources and materials 
for higher standards of living are definitely limited according to the 
degree of illiteracy of adults. The amount of formal education is no 
criterion for judging the health education of an adult. Ignorance among 
college graduates is apparent as well as among those with limited 
school education. Every segment of the population needs to be reached 
through more deliberate planning for health education activities, the end 
of which is a healthier citizenry. How obvious to say that good 
health is needed from the cradle to the grave! Where else can our chil- 
dren receive the stamina for the years ahead ? 

Through the ages parents have been concerned with protecting 
children from unfortunate circumstances, but not until very recent years 
has the community evidenced concern. Before 1872, Van Ingren said 
the “community had not even discovered childhood.” Health depart- 
ments practically ignored babies and children throughout most of the 
nineteenth century. Child health was recognized as an official com- 
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munity responsibility about the beginning of the twentieth century. 
From that period practically all of the advances made in our nation to- 
ward the promotion of maternal and child health have been initiated 
by a small group of courageous and determined women. 


We have moved, in some ways it seems, with considerable speed, 
and have been enormously successful. We live in a country which 
prides itself on being the healthiest large nation in the world. American 
mortality rates are lower, life expectancy higher. The safest place in 
the world today to have a baby is said to be in the United States of 
America. There have been striking reductions in infant death rates, 
phenomenal decrease in diseases of children of preschool age. Chil- 
dren in the 1-4-age group have had the greatest decline in mortality of 
any part of the population. In the school age period (ages 5-14) mor- 
tality is lower than in any part of the life span. In retrospect, the fifty 
years, more or less, in which we have accomplished this success is a brief 
period. Perhaps we should dwell less on our prosperity more on the 
major task of making more secure the health of our children. 


We are advised that we no longer can place the infant death rate 
as the most sensitive index of the health conditions of the community. 
It was, in the past, due largely to adverse environment and lack of 
public health effort. Actually there is no single index of the health 
status of a community which satisfactorily measures health. Increases 
of life expectancy, as a measurement, are often poorly interpreted. They 
do indicate current conditions but they do not offer a stable prediction 
of the unpredictables of mortality experience, nor do they give us a 
vivid picture of the millions who suffer from chronic physical and emo- 
tional disabilities, desperately unhappy and frustrated in achieving a 
satisfying life. 

Perhaps a more sensitive measure of progress in health is the 
neonatal death rate (deaths under 28 days per 1,000 live births). The 
decrease has been from 44 per 1,000 live births in 1915 to 21 in 1950. 
The infant mortality rate on the other hand has decreased from 100 per 
1,000 to 31 for the same period. The first day and the first month of 
life remains a vulnerable period. Premature births take a higher toll 
of infant life than any other one condition. Prematurely born infants 
are more prone to suffer brain damage than children born at term, are 
more frequently feeble-minded or show other behavior disorders. Good 
obstetrics can prevent prematurity to some extent. 
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Inextricably tied to child health is, of course, maternal health. In 
a period in which births increased 50 per cent (1933-1950) maternal 
deaths were cut in half. Nevertheless, studies indicate that approxi- 
mately two thirds of all maternal deaths can still be considered pre- 
ventable. In the latest year for which the President’s Commission se- 
cured figures on maternal deaths (1948), of the 4,122 deaths it is very 
probable that at least 2,700 would not have occurred if those mothers 
had received the care which modern obstetrics propose for expectant 
mothers. 

The foundation for positive health is built in childhood. A healthy 
start in life improves the chances of health in maturity. Achieving 
health is a process that starts even before birth and continues step by 
step as a child gradually matures into an adult. It is the opinion of 
many authorities that more attention should be focussed on the family 
as a unit of health rather than the child per se. He cannot be considered 
apart from his family nor can the family be appraised apart from its 
own social environment. The task of considering the health problems of 
the child as one very important interrelated fragment of the whole 
population is a complicated one. 

Good health is found where there is a high standard of living; this 
includes housing, sanitation, education and income. Where the eco- 
nomic and cultural levels tend to be high the available facilities neces- 
sary to good health are more adequate. Good child health is dependent 
upon good facilities and an awakened and interested community to pro- 
vide them. Many of the inadequacies and inequalities that exist could 
be overcome or prevented if the people in a community knew the need 
for good facilities and what facilities were available. 


No one person has the solution to the problems facing the nation 
today but interested groups of intelligent men and women in all parts 
of the country are beginning to find the answers. Over one hundred 
years ago Lemuel Shattuck, a Boston bookseller with keen insight, 
gave us broad plans in a great public health classic which could serve 
admirably today in many ways. He stressed the importance of infancy 
and childhood as the period having influence on “health, vigor and 
continuance of life.” His belief in the role of health education is ap- 
parent in his statement that ‘‘the science of preserving health and pre- 
venting death should be taught as one of the most important sciences.” 
A third suggestion particularly appropriate today was the need to “in- 
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crease the number of professional men working to promote the public 
health.” 

We have had many surveys over the years. Unfortunately, action 
on problems discovered through surveys is often delayed for so long a 
time that a new survey is needed for the changing picture. The evi- 
dence found in the five volumes of A Report to the President by the 
President’s Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation is the re- 
sult of painstaking effort. The highly competent technical workers 
have given us a disturbing picture of child health, the enormity of 
which calls for a planned program with intelligent co-operation from 
all who have a contribution to make. The following problems of our 
children were those which the President's Commission listed as seriously 
needing prompt action: 


Accidents today constitute the greatest single threat to physical 
health among children. The threat is not limited to physical health. 
Thousands of adults involved in accidents cause serious frustrations for 
the children dependent upon them. Approximately 9.5 million dis- 
abling accidents (all ages) occurred in 1951. Of these 94,000 resulted 
in death, 350,000 in permanent impairment. Our control over the 
communicable diseases brings the accident problem forward as the chief 
executioner of preschool children and children of school age. 

A distinctive characteristic of our nation is that it recognizes the 
necessity for constant self-improvement in order to perpetuate the 
American way of life. Protecting children from avoidable accidents 
(falls, poisons, burns, drowning, bites, shocks, traffic, strangers and 
incompetent baby-sitters)—teaching them to live safely amidst the 
increasing multitude of novel and difficult-to-recognize dangers in 
modern living is a grave and challenging responsibility of the state, 
the community, the family. 

Good medical care for our children depends first on the mother 
but more particularly on the judgment and skill of the physician and 
other members of the health team. The training of these persons is of 
paramount importance. It was disturbing to note the Commission re- 
ported that three-fourths of the private medical care of children is 
in the hands of general practitioners. The family physician who 
spends approximately 75 per cent of his time with adults and about 
16 per cent with sick children obviously has little time to give to the 
health supervision of well children. Half of the general practitioners 
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reported they had practically no hospital training in pediatrics. Many 
nurses get training in hospitals where pediatrics is limited. In the 
field of social work and teaching there is the same need for more 
training in respect to the child and its place in the family unit. Child- 
hood is the period when every expenditure of effort in cultivating 
good health, preventing ill health can yield the greatest dividends. 

For children the general practitioner is forced to substitute for 
the trained psychiatrist—flattering perhaps, but also dangerous at 
the present state of their training. The problems of personal adjust- 
ment that constitute the field of psychiatry should not be entrusted 
to any but the most fully informed and effectively trained. Other 
than to help prepare for general parent-child relationships, to help 
with day by day doctor-patient relationships, beyond this the general 
practitioner should not safely go. 

The inadequacies of properly trained doctors and allied health 
workers, the shortage of hospital beds must be met. Our goal is 
prevention of sickness but the need for curative medicine is ever 
linked closely with the preventive program. 

The underprivileged child—underprivileged either by income or 
residency in out-lying districts—the child of migratory workers, the 
Negro child in certain sections of the South, are too frequently not 
in touch with health facilities or are excluded from health facilities. 
It is only through promoting the physical, mental and social welfare 
of all individuals and of all communities that any country can advance. 
The good health of all of the people is a national resource of the 
greatest magnitude. 

Dental health problems begin early in childhood, possibly before 
birth. The Commission gave us the astounding figures: By the age of 
two, 50 per cent of two-year olds have one or more decayed teeth. 
By 16 the average is 7 permanent teeth attacked by decay. Eight out 
of every 1,000 white draftees in 1944 were recorded as having no 
natural teeth! 

Handicapped children suftering physical and mental defects and 
congenital malformations number 6,000,000. The majority of these 
crippled children, unable to lead normal lives, could have escaped 
many of the more serious consequences had prompt and effective 
treatment been given; 175,000 children and teen-agers have active 
TB with only a fighting chance for survival; 500,000 children are 
suffering from rheumatic fever and its serious complications—heart 
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disease; 4,000,000 children have some kind of visual defects; 1,000, 
000 are known to have impaired hearing and 17,000 are completely 
deaf; 15,000 are partially blind and 15,000 are totally blind. There 
are no accurate estimates of the number of children handicapped by 
epilepsy, cerebral palsy, or mental deficiency. 

Children emotionally disturbed are also handicapped children. 
The Commission stated that mental illness ranks high among the un- 
solved problems of the nation’s children. Psychiatry is the least de- 
veloped of the specialties. It is perhaps the most talked about but 
the least understood subject in the whole field of medicine. There 
is a tremendous amount of inadequately supported theory in the field 
of mental health on which the prevention and treatment of mental 
disease must depend until better substantiated concepts are developed. 
The problem of mental illness is of such huge proportions that it 
is only human that the field is overreaching its basic scientific knowl- 
edge in its attempt to help. With half of the nation’s hospital beds 
filled with persons suffering from mental illness, with appalling loss 
of productive persons from society, there is a very strong temptation 
to do something to stem the tide even though the action may be 
based on relatively unproved theories of causation and prevention. 
As soon as it is humanly and financially possible, research should 
be conducted that can enable the profession to form a basis for scien- 
tific evaluation of their current actions. Ironically more money is 
spent on popcorn in our movie houses in five weeks than for research 
in mental health. 

The havoc produced by recent warfare has changed the scope of 
rehabilitation within one generation. Modern miracles, federal legis- 
lation, have brought hope to both children and adults, formerly 
truly the “forgotten” ones. We have accomplished much but in view 
of the unmet needs it is in reality a mere scratching of the surface. 

The trend is toward an aging population. Certainly we grow 
older each day of life. It was glibly stated by the Commission that 
old age is an accumulation of bad habits. All would probably agree 
that the foundation for a happy old age can best be laid early in life. 
Attitudes, habits, interests which fortify or destroy us in the later 
years have their beginnings in childhood. Today's children must be 
prepared to meet the challenge of increasing life expectancy. 


The environment in which a child lives strongly influences his 
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physical, mental, emotional and spiritual health. Effects of environ- 
ment follow the child through his entire life span. All other efforts 
are meaningless without a safe environment. We have both the old 
problems and new ones. One third of American housing is inadequate. 
Seven million houses are without running water—7 million are over- 
crowded—13 million lack decent toilet facilities. About 12 million 
houses have neither showers nor bathtubs. In addition we now have 
the viruses and fungi (pollen group), the effect of noise, radiation, 
dust, temperature, humidity, the problem of water, air, pollution, nu- 
trition, commercial chemicals and home accidents. The speed of our 
progressive technology is taking us into unknown areas. We have yet 
to complete a charted pathway for countless problems facing us. 

The splendid Report of the President's Commission reiterated 
many details of child health already well known by many Americans. 
It will have served its purpose well if it awakens the American people 
to the need for increased effort in carrying forward the torch of 
progress. 

Many of our unsolved problems are a result of personal short- 
ages. This shortage cannot be corrected in a few days or even years. 
There are ways of attacking existing problems, however. Looking at 
the breadth and scope of the many complex health problems facing 
today’s and tomorrow’s children we need the humility of Sir Isaac 
Newton who said at the close of his life that he felt like a “child who 
had spent his time gathering pebbles on the shore, while the ocean 
remained untraversed.’’ A similar realization came from the great 
musician Mozart shortly before his death: “Now I begin to see what 
might be done in music.” 

The health facts about American children are indisputable. The 
record is not going to change unless we decide that we want conditions 
improved. People everywhere must be willing to work together. 
Obviously to improve the misery and suffering of children requires 
planning. To quote ex-Surgeon General Thomas Parran on poor 
planning: ‘There has been almost no progress during the past 25 
years in the decrease of physical defects among school children.” We 
spend 30 millions annually on medical inspection of school children. 
Something is wrong with that kind of planning. 

Planning a solution to the health problems of children can be 
achieved only through careful planning based on accurate knowledge 
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of causative factors. Americans pride themselves on effective planning. 
In matters of health today there is a conspicuous lack of effective or- 
ganization—putting people and facilities together and utilizing them 
to the best advantage. This lack of organization is not typical of 
American life in general. No matter what our social philosophy may 
be, a prosperous country like ours cannot continue to permit its 
children to suffer and die from lack of proper medical care. Many 
inspiring evidences of programs exist in all parts of the country. And 
yet a huge task faces our nation today. 

People are gradually becoming more health conscious. They 
have begun to realize the importance of health promotion. Ill health 
is recognized as a menace to the security of the home, community, the 
nation. People are better informed on health matters but we need 
more health education. Good health practices are still far from satis- 
factory even with the most favored group—college students. Health 
education is still conspicuously deficient as long as worthless products 
such as patent drugs, cosmetics, gadgets bring millions of dollars to the 
wrong pockets. Health education helps in countless ways. The public 
seldom has adequate knowledge of community health needs. The peo- 
ple need guidance into constructive action. 


The foundation of our democracy is based on the principle of 
personal obligation. As the public becomes more interested and in- 
formed in health matters its behavior pattern changes. One major 
responsibility for health rests with the people themselves. The con- 
fusion arises when the people are unable to cope with the complexities 
of a situation. Individual and community efforts can solve certain 
difficulties. In others the government, federal, state or local, will have 
to fill in the gaps. The health of our nation is not a private concern. 
The use of the government /y the people, controlled 4y the people, 
is not socialism but democracy at its most effective level. Health 
cannot be left to chance. Real community organization is based on 
the idea that what enough people want and get for themselves they 
will use and support. 

Adequate medical care is going to cost much money. How long 
will it be before we spend more for health, less for patent drugs, 
cosmetics, cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, soft drinks and gadgets? 
The financial barrier is an important obstacle to maximum health 
progress of our children. When will we awaken to the realization 
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that the cost of promoting good health is infinitely small in comparison 
with the staggering cost of sickness? We have the money for health 
programs, we must somehow get it into circulation. When the people 
in the communities are disturbed sufficiently, guided sufficiently, organ- 
ized into interested groups who understand the needs of their 
communities, many of our problems will be lessened, many of our 
problems will be prevented. 

We can endorse with increasing confidence the optimistic view 
expressed by Lemuel Shattuck a century ago: 

“We do not suppose that the time will ever come, let our 
sanitary regulations be ever so well matured, when no human being 
will die of any other cause than old age. . .the wearing out of the 
human machine. But what we anticipate is, a gradual sanitary im- 
provement, a gradual removal and avoidance of the causes of disease, 
a gradual diminution of human suffering and a gradual reduction of 
the number of premature and unnecessary deaths. And there can be 
no objection to aiming at abstract perfection, and to continuing our 
efforts at reformation until it is attained.” 
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To the freedom of speech and of worship, to the free- 

dom from want and from fear, must be added the free- 

dom of choice of pursuits for one’s enjoyment and satis- 

faction in making a life in one’s off-the-job, in one’s 
earned leisure. (G. Ott Romney) 


VIVIAN FLOYD LEWIS 


The term “‘recreation” is used widely today by our citizenry who 
show an increasing concern over the characteristics of recreation as 
contemporary of democracy. If a number of our young citizens were 
asked , ““What does recreation in our democratic society mean to 
you?”’, it is very likely that each would give a different yet significant 
answer and apply the term without caution to innumerable activities 
embracing all phases of their daily lives. It is also highly probable 
that in this vast array or collection of answers one would find a 
commonness of concepts that provides promise of unity and coherence 
in the democratic meaning of recreation to our youth. Accumulatively, 
the young citizens would agree that recreation is ‘‘activity’—it takes 
a multitude of forms in all fields of individual or group expression 
from the simplest to the most complicated forms of human experience; 


it is “satisfaction,” ‘‘pleasure,” “happiness,” and ‘‘fun’’; it is ‘“‘leisure- 
time living”; it is a “democratic right” of every individual to recreate; 


and its conduct as a cure for modern ills is a “civic responsibility.” 
Hence, recreation as an aggregate of these five factors will be treated 
in this discussion in order to reveal its significance as a traditional 
heritage which must be conscientiously planned for by this adult 
generation in order to guarantee its continued development for the 
benefit of the youth of tomorrow. 

Recreation is activity—Recreation is inherent in the human urge 
for doing or creating. It ranges from making mud pies to molding the 
head of a national figure in clay; from watching a game of mumble- 
the-peg to watching our national sports in the Polo Grounds of New 
York; from the playful and seemingly incoherent movement of a 
child in the crib to the highly competitive sports of the adult world; 
from the make-believe play of a child in man’s clothes to the serious 
drama of the stage; from the reading of funny books to becoming 
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enthralled in the archives of the past; from collecting bottle tops to 
collecting costly antiques; from sailing on the creek on a homemade 
raft to cruising on an ocean liner. In fact, recreation is a ramification 
of activities intricately penetrating the lives of our people. However, 
to attempt to identify recreation solely by listing activities or naming 
its forms is to misconstrue its meaning and import. 

Recreation is fun, pleasure and satisfaction—Recreation is a 
whirlpool of intangibles, yet it is always recognized as a form of 
human expression. As G. Ott Romney has pointed out, “It is not a 
matter of motions but of emotions. It is not a stereotyped list of activi- 
ties. It is an approach, a psychological response—a way of life.” 
Recreation differs from work in terms of the motivation, the reasons 
for doing and the form of compensation. To quote Romney further: 
“One works for money, power or prestige. The pay checks . . 
come at the completion of the job. In play one is paid off through- 
out the participation in terms of satisfaction and gratification or fun 
and enjoyment.” A person engages in recreation because of an inner 
urge to act and finds expression in the forms of joy and exhilaration. 
Thus, activity with some form of pleasure as its supplement can be 
termed recreation. 

Recreation 15 leisure-time living—Recreation has been coetaneous 
with leisure which has been most frequently considered as time beyond 
that which is required to make a living—man’s own time in which 
without compulsion he is free to do what he wants to do. Our modern 
society enjoys an abundance of leisure which seems to be an inevitable 
factor in the lives of our citizens. Whether or not this preponderance 
of leisure becomes a threat or liability to our nation depends upon 
how it is to be used. A large number of our people spend their leisure 
in some form of recreation. Not all of their recreational pursuits con- 
tribute to the growth and development of the individual and society. 
Participation in the activity might be satisfying to the individual yet 
pernicious to a particular society. “It is this choice—to use leisure for 
socially constructive purposes or for pursuits which tend to lower the 
morale and general well-being—which makes of leisure one of the 
most socially significant problems of contemporary living’ (C. Bright- 
bill and Meyer). 

Leisure, then, is not just time to do as one wants to do, or mere 
idleness but rather should be considered as time spent in those things 
that contribute to the full development of the individual, to the family, 
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and to society. Positive, constructive, worth-while and enjoyable use 
of leisure is a tremendous force for social good. Misuse of leisure 
leads to social problems and creates a tainted society whereas whole- 
some participation in recreational activities during leisure time can be 
an antidote for social pathology. 

Recreation is a democratic right——The history of recreation has 
revealed that it developed concurrently with our democracy and tends 
to be fundamentally a human need for self-expression. It has pene- 
trated deep into the social, mental, physical, emotional and economic 
lives of a free people. An understanding of the recreational pursuits 
of our citizens reflects and divulges the cultural and economic condi- 
tions that prevail at any period in our democratic society. 

During pioneer times in America, it was only on special holidays 
that adults would turn aside from their daily pursuits to enjoy out- 
door games that were available. Play was usually vigorous and ap- 
peared as community or family projects for survival. Children were 
seldom permitted to give full vent to their urge to play. Play for fun 
was considered as idleness and many iaws were enacted by the Puritans 
to enforce work and prohibit amusements of any kind. However New 
England was not devoid of all amusements and recreation for there 
were many settlers who were non-Puritans and who could not be com- 
pelled by law to accept the idea that pleasure was a sin. As communal 
living improved and the people became more secure economically, rec- 
reation found its way into the lives of the settlers. These people found 
time for wholesome recreation, and ‘Puritanism failed to eradicate the 
early Americans’ natural urge for play. . . . the common experience of 
colonial farmers in hunting and shooting contests, in simple country 
sports, in the communal activities of training dogs and barn-raisings 
played its part in the welding of a nation’ (Foster Dulles, America 
Learns to Play). 

Urbanization and its twin, industrialization, caused an increase in 
leisure time and during the last two decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury an increasing mass of urban employees and factory workers failed 
to get outdoors and continue the traditional pattern of recreational 
life. Dulles observes, “Restrictions of time and space, the limitations 
imposed upon people crowded into small living areas without parks 
Or open spaces, did not permit the familiar games and contests of 
village life.” Spectator sports, professional affairs put on to amuse 
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the people and gain profit, took the place of the traditional recrea- 
tional activities in which the people themselves participated. Horse 
racing, sailing regattas, prize fighting, and foot races were the spec- 
tator sports of this period. Late in the nineteenth century baseball, 
basketball, football and volleyball gained a considerable impetus and 
recognition as the American sports. 

The modern recreational era with its extraordinary emphasis on the 
high value of leisure time activities had its real beginning at the opening 
of the present century and reached a sign:ficont point in the 1920's. 
Churches, the government, and schcois respectively began to promote 
recreational programs, provide public recreational facilities, and train 
children for wise use of leisure time. Popular acceptance of the value of 
adult recreation was greatly advanced by War Camp Community Service 
which provided recreation for soldiers during World War I. With the 
advent of the forty-hour, five-day week program, which multiplied free 
time enormously and outmoded earlier concepticns of the proper dis- 
tribution of time, there began a great universal development of Ameri- 
can recreation. Athletic sports and games, commercialized amuse- 
ments, pleasure travel, social organization, outdoor life, intellectual and 
cultural leisure-time pursuits, and innumerable informal ways of spend- 
ing leisure hours constituted a new recreational world designed to meet 
the needs of all classes of people. 

Recreation is now on the threshold of attaining its full status in 
our democracy. It ministers to everyone and belongs to all; it has be- 
come a traditional heritage—a democratic right. G. Ott Romney beau- 
tifully portrays the concept of recreation as Democracy’s Fifth Free- 


dom in the following statement: 

The individual is the foundation of a democratic society. Institutions de- 
vised by free men for safe-guarding their rights, providing opportunities and 
evoking their dutiful allegiance, aim to provide a fertile soil and favorable cli- 
mate for the flowering of the Four Freedoms. Yes—and for a Fifth Freedom. 
To the freedom of speech and of worship, to the freedom from want and from 
fear, must be added the freedom of choice of pursuits for one’s enjoyment and 
satisfaction in making a life in one’s off-the-job, in one's earned leisure. 


The foundation or supporting part of any democratic right is its 
value, or utility to the individual and society. Although recreation 
seeks no further purpose than to produce satisfaction and enioyment 
for the individual, there are many by-products of recreation that serve 
as constructive purposes and provide stronger claims upon which rec-. 
reation can stand and develop in a democatic nation Among the most 
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widely recognized values which the individual and the community derive 
from recreation are health, personality growth, citizenship, improved 
human relations and its preventive and curative role in terms of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Participation in wholesome recreational activities contributes to dy- 
namic physical and mental health. All forms of recreation are poten- 
tial means of developing the neuromuscular system, aiding and stimu- 
lating the systems of the body and influencing emotional stability. 
Recreation is physically and mentally refreshing. 

No field offers greater opportunity for the development of char- 
acter, citizenship and human understanding than does recreation. 
Whenever recreation occurs as a grou activity, growth in social atti- 
tudes becomes prevalent. There are repeated opportunities for express- 
ing the ideals of human understanding and appreciation, sportsman- 
ship, loyalty, group consciousness or solidarity. It is on the playground 
and in the recreation centers that the brotherhood of man is demon- 
strated. ‘In team games, the goal is only reached if there is a spirit 
of co-operation, if the rules are adhered to, and if the privileges, rights, 
and obligations of all the participants are recognized and acted upon, 
as a group. There must be a merging of individual interests for the 
greater common good of all’ (C. Brightbill and Meyer). The atti- 
tude of the individual toward organized society can be fostered in rec- 
reational group activities. Standards of behavior—fairness, generosity, 
honesty, and thoughtfulness—also find their beginning in wholesome 
group play. 

The individual is the smallest unit in our society. Our democracy 
thrives on the rights of the individual as he vies to live harmoniously 
with his fellow citizens. Recreation like democracy relies on the indi- 
vidual for its continued existence. A well-organized recreation program 
permits the individual to have abundant chances and a variety of expe- 
rience in which he can partake freely. Self-realization is maintained 
through discoveries of new interests and hidden talents and the nation 
is paid richly because happy citizens make a happy, prosperous nation. 

Because recreation helps to build morale and character and influ- 
ences the development of group solidarity, co-operation and understand- 
ing, it has become an aid in the prevention of crime and delinquency— 
allies of idleness—their acts being committed during leisure time. The 
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organizations concerned with the problems of delinquency have for a 
long time turned to recreation as an effective preventive measure and 
also as a means of restoring healthful living. Recreation in its many 
ramifications serves a dual purpose or makes a dual contribution to 
society—it is both preventive and curative. 

Recreation is a civic responsibility —Because of its indispensable 
place in this democracy evidenced by its ramifications, its historical 
aspects, its intrinsic values establishing it as a democratic right, and its 
implications in leisure-time living, recreation invites greater community 
attention and public acceptance. 

Recreation as a distinct community problem is an outgrowth of 
the twentieth century. In 1906 the Playground Association of America 
was established and later became known as the National Recreation 
Association which becaine the leading force in the promotion of public 
recreation as a municipal function. 

From 1910 to the present time municipal appropriations in large 
amounts have becr made to expand park acreage, construct athletic 
fields, swimming pools, bathing beaches, tennis courts, centers, golf 
courses, country, state and national parks. The modern expansion of 
recreation also owes a great deal of its rapid advance to private enter- 
prise. Commercialized recreation with its immense investments ranks 
as a major industry and has become a dominant force in the leisure 
time of our citizens, influencing and fashioning their daily habits of 
amusements. Theaters, dance halls, bowling alleys, night clubs, pool 
rooms, golf courses, amusement parks and other recreational business 
enterprises are increasingly patronized by our citizens as a means of 
diversion. 

Change is inevitable! Each new era brings new demands, tasks, 
favors and complications to its inhabitants. This new world has 
brought us more benefits than we can count. To the humblest citizen 
it has brought inestimable ccmforts that years ago were envied by many. 
It has brought means of travel that give promise of breaking down the 
walls of misunderstanding that have stood between men. To the 
average citizen, it has brought untold leisure to be used as he sees fit. 
These changes have been due primarily to progress in efficiency—in 
the machines made by man. Such strides in efficiency have brought us 
to the greatest problems of our democracy: How can man who changes 
slowly continue to live and find personal fulfillment in today’s rapidly 
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changing world and what can this generation do in order to establish 
some assurance that our democratic values will flourish in posterity ? 

In this atomic age when the future health of our youth is threat- 
ened by the possible misuse of atomic energy; when citizenship and 
individuality in our democracy are menaced by communistic trends; 
when human understanding is constantly challenged by clouds of war, 
and when crime and delinquency are tallying high in community life 
and degrading the characters of American youth, there are human 
values to be saved, objectives to be re-established and public services 
to be evaluated in order to give American youth faith in the future. 

Recreation has an undisputed place in the future of our youth. 
The conditions of the modern atomic era set the stage for outstanding 
recreation performance. More time is available; funds are more plenti- 
ful; the problems of youth are more abundant; a feeling of insecurity 
is rambling among our young people, and above all we live in a nation 
that renders a part of its resources to the creation of equal educational 
and cultural opportunities for all citizens. 

If we are cognizant of the current problems of youth and the 
conditions of modern living, then it becomes an inescapable obligation 
of this adult generation to maintain wholesome recreational services 
that will provide opportunities for the future adults of this nation to 
gain a sense of security, dignity and personal worth; develop character 
and democratic attitudes; broaden their interests; and find joy and 
happiness in the choices they make for the use of their leisure time. 
Recreation as a public service deserves a positive approach and a 
pooling of adult resources emanating from their increasing knowledge 
of the needs of young people. Today, government, as an aggregate 
of adult information and reasoning, should recognize its responsiblity 
for recreation on all levels—the federal, state, county and local. A re- 
newed interest and a continued expansion of recreational services 
should be the pattern of the present atomic era. Recreation leaders 
in every community should measure the effectiveness of their programs. 

Significant steps have been taken in recent years in the develop- 
ment of “instruments” or “‘tools’’ to measure the effectiveness and 
futurity of community recreation programs. Larson and Yocum (Meas- 
urements and Evaluation in Physical Education) have discussed a 
large number of these research “tools” that can be used by the average 
citizen to evaluate a recreation program. The National Recreation 
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Association has pooled the knowledge of outstanding recreation leaders 
and established widely accepted standards for leadership in community 
recreation activities, scheduling of activities, finance, administration 
and recreation areas and facilities. 

Committees from three professional groups in recreation, the 
American Association of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
the American Recreation Society and the American Association of 
Group Workers have collaborated their thinking and ideas on recrea- 
tion and formulated a recreation platform: “‘Recreation—As Essential 
Community Service.” This joint agreement is an authoritative sugges- 
tion as to contents of a good community program and the principles 
that govern it. 

PREAMBLE 


RECREATION is a basic need for living in a democratic society. It may 
be an organized or a spontaneous activity under governmental, voluntary, or 
private auspices. For the individual recreation may be any wholesome leisure 
experience engaged in solely for the satisfaction derived therefrom. It includes 
games and sports, camping, hiking, dancing, picnics, discussion groups, drama, 
music, arts and crafts and other activities of personal choice. Recreation 
may be an individual hobby or an experience shared with others. It is man’s 
principal opportunity for enrichment of living. 

The present mechanized age and its prospect of increased leisure demands 
comprehensive planning for recreation. In every community there should be 
a citizens’ recreation council representing all interested groups and, in addition, 
a board or commission officially responsible for direction of a tax-supported 
public recreation program. As part of the complete community plan the volun- 
tary and private agencies can provide significant opportunities for individual 
and group recreation. 

The modern community supports education, health, recreation, welfare, 
and related services as essential to the individual and society. The provision 
of these services is a responsibility of the entire community including public, 
private, and voluntary agencies. 


PLATFORM 


1. A program of recreation should be provided in every community—rural 


and urban, and for all people—children, youth and adults. 
z. pe epg and programs for recreation should be available twelve 
months of the year. 


3. The program of recreation should be planned to meet the interests and 
needs of individuals and groups. 


4. Education for the ‘‘worthy use of leisure’ in homes, schools and other 
community institutions is essential. 


5. Community planning for leisure requires co-operative action of public 
and voluntary agencies including civic, patriotic, religious, social and other 
groups which have recreation interests and resources. 
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6. A recreation plan for the community should result in the fullest use 
of all resources and be integrated with long-range planning for all other 
community services. 


7. Wherever possible, federal, state and local agencies should correlate 
their plans for the planning, acquisition and use of recreation facilities. 


8. Recreation facilities, public and private, should be planned on a neigh- 
borhood, district and regional basis to provide the maximum opportunities 
and services for all age groups. 


9. Local planning boards, recreation commissions, boards of education 
and park boards should co-operate in long-range planning for the acquisition, 
development and use of recreation facilities. 


10. Schools should serve, as adequately as possible, the education-recreation 
needs of pupils and be planned so that they will be efficient centers for 


community use. 

11. Parks should be planned, wherever possible, to include facilities for 
sports, games, and other recreation activities which are suitable for children, 
youth, and adults. 


12. Recreation personnel should have professional training and personal 
qualifications suited to their specific services. 


13 Civil service and/or state certification procedures should be adopted 
to insure the employment of professionally trained and qualified personnel in 
public recreation programs. 


14. Each agency, organization, or group which has recreation functions and 
facilities should employ an adequate staff of qualified personnel to meet its 
share of the community needs. 


15. Professional associations and societies on national, state and local 
levels should co-operate in establishing and improving professional standards 
and in achieving the objectives of recreation. 


16. Every state should create necessary and appropriate enabling legisla- 
tion which permits every community to plan, finance and administer an ade- 
quate public recreation program. 


17. Public recreation programs should be financed by tax funds under a 
department of the local government. 


18. Adequate financial support for the recreation services rendered by 
voluntary agencies should be provided by contributions. 


19. A fundamental and continuing obligation of all responsible agencies 
is to develop a public awareness of the social significance of recreation by in- 
terpreting its needs, services and opportunities. 


20. Recreation services, actual and potential, should be evaluated con- 
tinuously in terms of their contributions toward enriching individual and com- 
munity life. 

These principles and standards of recreation represent foresight- 
edness, resourcefulness, ingenuousness and good old American hard 


work by a few men and women who visualize the future of democracy 
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through recreation. They realize that youth and recreation are close 
allies in our democracy and that one of the best investments the 
American people can make towards the future of American youth is in 
improving the quality of their living through provisions of increased 
recreational opportunities. 

The demands of our time indicate a need for further action. It 
has become apparent that a wider acceptance of the principles of 
recreation is needed if the rights of youth to play, to have fun—to 
recreate—are to be maintained and the values derived are to be assured. 
The task of formulating farsighted community recreation programs is 
a hard one. It requires the help of every citizen in every community— 
rural or urban, village or great metropolitan area. 

Realizing now the significance and value of recreation in our 
democracy, are we, this adult generation, ready to assume the obliga- 
tions to support and protect the principles and institutions which make 
this right of youth possible? If our answer is “yes,” then we will keep 
the faith of our fathers in recreation that it may fulfill the dreams of 
our youth for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness! 
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THE HOME: THE SEEDBED OF MATURITY 
Nurture the Seed for therein lives the Fruit. 


LILLIAN W. FOSTER 


If, during moments of crisis, one can feel secure; if, because of 
home background and early childhood experiences one is able to with- 
stand temptations which are sure to come; if, despite disappoinment 
and disillusion, one is sustained by a reassuring philosophy of life, 
it seems apparent that such a person must have had the advantages of 
the kind of home and family which we would want for all children in 
our society. 

This is not intended to suggest that physical appointments of each 
home will necessarily be identical, nor that there need be great material 
wealth. Rather, it is far more essential that the atmosphere which 
surrounds the child be wholesome and conducive to the cultivation of 
proper attitudes; that the child be guided to appreciate cultural and 
spiritual values; that the youth develop moral stamina as protection 
for himself and others against dangerous pitfalls along the road of life. 

Perhaps the words of a son to his mother, written while he was on 
a military mission in Korea, will serve to illustrate the beneficent 
influence on the life of an individual produced by a certain type of 
home. 


April 17, 1952 


Dear Mom, 


This is to wish the greatest, most wonderful mother in the world 
4 Happy Birthday. | can't send you a fancy card but 1 think this will 
serve even better because of what I have to say. 


How do 1 know that you are “tops” as a mother? Well, Darling, 
I've known you for only twenty-three years, but in that short time you 
have proved your greatness as a mother, and as a woman, over and 
over again. 

Maybe you don't think I know it, but I do know that there were 
times that you did without, so that C and I could have things 
we wanted. | know also how hard you worked to help Dad make things 
easier for us, so that we, as kids, could have most of the things that 
you and Dad didn't have in your younger days. 
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We didn’t know then how fortunate we were to have a fine 
mother like you; like most kids, we took you and your goodness for 
granted. We loved you very dearly though. That no one can deny. 


Many were the times that you called us in for supper, and we didn’t 
want to come. We were too busy playing “Cowboys” or baseball to 
come in and eat. We didn't understand then that our wonderful 
parents were seeing to it that we had three good meals each day. We 
didn’t know that there were other less fortunate children, who weve 
not eating regularly at all! 

And, oh, how we hated going to bed early at night! We wanted 
to be regular little “night owls,” and stay up late. We couldn't know 
that to be healthy children, it had to be Early to bed, and early to vise” 
for us. We were lucky—we had a good Mom and Dad who didn’t let 
us run around at all hours of the night imperiling our health while 
we were young. 

We didn't like school, either, not one bit; but we had to get up 
each morning to go. To us, it was a needless waste of time, which we 
could have spent happily playing, instead of sitting in a classroom, 
listening to Teacher” talk about “Reading”, “Writin’”’, and ‘’Rith- 
metic.” But Dear, we didn't understand then that our parents had fore- 
sight. They knew that their children had to have education to be 
successful in life, and to advance for their people. 

We weren't too enthusiastic about going to church and Sunday 
School. We just wanted to loaf around the house on Sundays, taking 
full advantage of this free’ day off from school. We didn't quite see 
the importance of worshipping the Lord, God. We didn't know that 
out Mom and Dad wanted us to grow up believing in God, and walk- 
ing in the light of His Divine love and guidance. We didn’t know that 
there were other little children whose parents didn’t follow the path 
of the Lord, and whose lives were doomed to be fruitless because of 
it. They were not taught to pray, to believe, and to worship God the 
Almighty, Who makes all things possible. 

Sometimes we didn’t like the warm underwear, the knickers, and 
the long-sleeved shirts you put on us. We didn't want to put on our 
rubbers or galoshes when it was cold, damp and snowy out of doors. 
But you made us put them on. We didn’t like those things and it 
was “sissy-fied” to wear them. But we didn’t know that to keep from 
catching cold, we had to wear those clothes and overshoes. We had no 
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idea that somewhere, where it was a little colder still, poor little ill- 
clothed children were freezing. They didn't have warm underwear, 
rubbers, or galoshes; either because their parents were too poor or too 
negligent. How lucky we were! We were not aware of sf then. 

Once in a while we asked you and Dad questions about sex, and 
always got good, sensible, honest answers. But did we ever take the 
time to sit down with you, and ask all the questions on our minds, so 
that we could learn about that delicate subject in the correct, cleanest 
manner? No, we didn't. And how regretful we were when we found 
out, in later years, that there were children just as curious as we, who 
didn’t dare approach their parents with such questions, knowing that 
the penaliy for asking would be a hard slap in the face, or a severe 
thrashing at the hands of their ignorant parents. All they knew about 
sex was learned in the streets, in the obscene vernacular of those from 
whom they learned. 

In spite of our hardheadedness and childish ignorance, you did 
a grand job, and emerged victorious. You were a tremendous success 
in turning a couple of kids into grown men with ambition, adequate 
philosophies of life, good moral principles, and belief and trust in 
God. Yes, we have our faults, but no man has yet achieved perfection. 

Now, you may rest on your laurels, Darling, for a job well done. 
May you see many more happy birthdays, each of which will bring 
with it more fruits for your past years of labor! And we three, Dad, 
C——. and I, apprectate everything you have done. 

So here's a Happy Birthday wish, and all my love to the most 
wonderful mother in all the world! 





Your Son 


This letter speaks for itself. Who could doubt that this young 
man has gained something from his home which will sustain him 
in the hour of trial? 

The home, then, is not merely the space within four walls. 
It is the place selected by the family for its dwelling, and permeated 
by an atmosphere conducive to wholesome living. Upon the home 
falls the responsibility of planting in the hearts of its occupants the 
seeds of human kindness which will blossom into fruits of understand- 
ing, sympathy, tolerance and good will toward all. 

The home has been called “the abiding place of the affections’! 
Measured by this standard, many so-called homes fall far short of 
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the ideal, because within them one finds discord, strife, conflict and 
unhappiness. Individuals nurtured in such an atmosphere exhibit 
negative reactions which, in the aggregate, frequently manifest them- 
selves in serious social upheavals such as revolution or war. 

How far-reaching, then, are the influences of the home! How 
devastating are the effects of improper guidance for our youth! 

The advice on the choice of a profession given by his father to 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow seems to express rather adequately the 
point of view which parents should have concerning their duty to 
their children: “I am happy to observe that my ambition has never 
been to accumulate wealth for my children, but to cultivate their 
minds in the best possible manner, and to imbue theia with correct 
moral, political and religious principles.” 

This statement seems highly significant. Why amass for them 
material wealth and leave impoverished the souls of one’s offspring? 
Why hoard paltry dollars and neglect training in moral and religious 
principles which are the very essence of life itself? Why trouble to 
accumulate perishable goods and fail utterly to cultivate those values 
which endure forever? Who has not seen, again and again, persons 
with vast amounts of money leading practically useless lives because 
so much energy has gone into securing wealth at all costs, that every- 
thing fine and noble has been neglected? 

Family life at best presents many problems. Unless parents pro- 
vide satisfactory guidance for children, the latter will be handicapped 
in their attempts to meet similar or even more perplexing crises in 
their own lives later. The family is recognized as the basic social unit. 
Here, the individual has his first experience in group living. Disinte- 
gration in the home means ultimate deterioration in the total social 
structure. Both parents must share the responsibilty of shaping the 
lives of their children. Even the children themselves, insofar as their 
abilities permit, should be encouraged to participate in the formation 
of policies or regulations which govern behavior in the family group. 
Then, and then only, will integral thinking and living be sucessfully 
achieved in the home. 

If the home has assumed its full responsibility, it nurtures and 
protects the young child, instills in him admirable character traits such 
as honesty, consideration for others, appreciation for the contributions 
of others, respect for authority, courtesy, refinement of manner, poise 
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and dignity, love of truth and beauty and belief in a higher power. 
The home guides the youth, prepares him for leadership in his own 
future family, provides opportunity for adequate participation in 
community life and fortifies him with an inner calmness and sobriety 
sO necessary in times of stress. 

From without, the home is constantly threatened by some social 
evil. Because of the ever-increasing complexity of our present social 
structure, the home must be on guard if its integrity is to be preserved. 
The home broken by divorce is becoming more and more prevalent 
today, the emancipation of woman, disregard for the marriage bond 
by husband or wife, economic strain, these and many other social 
ills today make family life less secure. 

Because of these grave problems which make family existence 
so hazardous, many social agencies are making an effort to study the 
situation and offer some solution. According to Goldstein, marriage 
counseling is sponsored by such agencies as the Maternal Health Asso- 
ciation in Cleveland, the Council of Churches or the Family Consulta- 
tion Service of Cincinnati, or the Consultation Center associated with 
the Jewish Social Service Association of New York. The Child 
Study Association of New York and the Association for Family 
Living of Chicago are also active in the process of salvaging or re- 
habilitiating broken homes. 

The home itself, the school, the church, welfare agencies and the 
state all have a significant part to play if the sacredness of marriage and 
the sanctity of the home are to be preserved. Parents must take their 
responsibility more seriously; schools must improve on instruction in 
sex education, home economics and parent education; churches must of- 
fer better trained leaders and more efficient counsel; welfare agencies, 
perhaps the best equipped now for counsel and guidance, must improve 
their facilities for social welfare, and the state must initiate social legis- 
lation and provide funds for consultation centers as well as research in 
the study of marriage and the conservation of the family just as it in- 
vests vast sums of money to conserve natural resources. Are not our 
human resources equally as valuable? Unless something is done to pro- 
tect the family, which is the core, our very democracy will crumble. 
According to Goldstein, 


The family is not only the threshold of democracy, it is the very matrix 
in which democracy is conceived and nourished. In spite of all the changes 
that have taken place in the past the family has proved to be the best insti- 
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tution in which to rear well-developed and fully rounded personalities and 
in which to prepare children to become citizens of a democratic state. It is 
clear, therefore, that if we allow disintegration to develop in family life we 
are destroying the very institution in which the State of tomorrow is being 
nurtured and fashioned. 

In addition to the various social agencies concerned with the 
problems facing the home, certain individuals have directed attention 
to them. Allison Davis, a sociologist, interested especially in the 
study of human development, has conducted research on two hun- 
dred and two families. He reveals two facets of the problems by 
observations drawn from families in the lower and middle strata of 
society in America. In these two worlds environmental influences and 
their effects on children differ noticeably. Cultural standards of the 
two groups are diametrically opposed to each other. The parent in 
each class is teaching his child the type of manners, preparing 
him for the kind of work, instilling in him the sort of attitudes he 
considers essential for the cultural group in which he expects him to 
live. Visualize, if you will, two girls. One is sweet, charming, deli- 
cately feminine and appealing; the other is aggressive, blunt, frank 
and outspoken. In middle class society, the former would be greatly 
admired, but in slum society she would be mistrusted and regarded 
with suspicion; whereas the second type would be held in high es- 
teem. 

Middle class society imposes many restraints on the child as he 
is growing up, while slum society permits greater personal freedom. 
Life in the slums encourages physical aggression, leaves the child 
“less burdened with fear and guilt’’ regarding the concept of sex, 
and fosters the attitude of little regard for authority. Fighting, steal- 
ing, and the use of profanity are often deliberately taught to children 
in the slums. On the other hand, sharing, playing and working with 
others are admirable personality traits fostered in the child by the 
slum environment because of the necessity of dividing the little that 
he has with brothers and sisters or the unavoidable social contacts 
with neighboring children who live in the crowded tenements. 

Slum children go when and where they please, stay out after 
dark, go to bed as late as adults, eat if and when they desire to do so 
(provided there is food), and frequently bear the responsibility of 
caring for younger members of the family while parents work or do 
something else, less admirable. 
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Middle class parents, more often than not, build up in their chil- 
dren the desire to achieve. The type of guidance given the middle 
class child frequently gives rise to many anxieties. He fears that he 
will not be loved, or that he will be a failure in life if he does not 
succeed well in school. 

It is believed that there is greater physical enjoyment and less 
psychological frustration with the lower class child because he is 
permitted to fight when angry and laugh freely when triumphant. 
He grows up faster, too, because of necessity; and he is much more 
independent. Physical aggression, sexual realism and social maturity 
at an earlier age characterize the child from the slum areas of our 
American cities. 

No matter in which stratum of society an individual finds himself, 
he must face certain problems of group living, namely: how to survive 
as an individual, how to help perpetuate the group and how to win 
approval of the group by absorbing its culture. One begins to master 
the solution of these problems first in the family; hence the importance 
of the kind of home in which one grows up. The emotional make-up 
of the adults responsible for guiding the child is also highly significant. 
If the parents are abrupt or hostile in attitude toward the child, if they 
constantly force him to suppress his natural desires, if they lack under- 
standing and sympathy for the growth stages through which he must 
pass in the developmental process, trouble lies ahead. 

According to Davis, there is grave danger in letting a child live 
in an ‘emotionally charged atmosphere.” 

Personality development proceeds differently too, depending upon 
whether one comes from a background of wealth or poverty, whether 
the sex is male or female, whether one is normal anatomically or de- 
formed, whether one is a member of one race or another, whether one 
is attractive or homely, and whether one is born first or last in a family. 
Regardless of what the conditions of one’s birth and breeding, the kind 
of parents one has and the atmosphere of the home in which one is 
brought to maturity, the attitude of parents and the attitudes toward 
situations developed in the children are by far the most important fac- 
tors. 

This necessarily places upon the shoulders of parents or other 
adults responsible for the nurture of children a task not to be lightly 
regarded. To bring to maturity a personality able to maintain its in- 
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tegrity as an individual and at the same time have due regard for the 
welfare of the group; to be economically efficient, intelligent, and ap- 
preciative of the good and the beautiful, to recognize a power greater 
than self is to have lived a successful life. 


So long as there are homes where fires burn 
And there is bread; 

So long as there are homes where lamps are lit 
And prayers are said: 

If love and loyalty and faith be found 
Across these sills, 

A stricken nation can recover from 
Its gravest ills. 

Although a people falter in the dark, 
And nations grope, 

With God himself back of these little homes, 
We still can hope. 


Grace Noll Crowell 
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Are you still in quest of freedom? Are you help- 
ing each generation dedicate itself to the quest? Are 
you preparing each generation to carry on? 


H. GORDON HULLFISH 


We are committed, it seems fair to say, to the belief that men are 
improved as education is improved. In varying ways all men are so 
committed. Our claim to distinction rests upon the fact that we have 
moved progressively to make education available to all born among us 
and to extend the years of its availability. We have shown an un- 
bounded faith in education. 

It is fortunate that this is so. We might easily panic, otherwise, in 
the face of two present challenges. Children already born, and 
counted, represent one challenge. We need to build classrooms, even 
where but a few years ago we appeared to be exhibiting foresight, as 
we have never been called upon to build them before. We need to 
prepare teachers, to prepare and secure materials—we need, in short, to 
do all that must be done to give this on coming generation its oppor- 
tunity to enter its years of maturity with at least as much of effective- 
ness as did the generation that preceded it. Had our faith been less 
in the past, or our success less obvious, we might now be disposed to 
create an excluding educational pattern, believing this to be more eco- 
nomical. 

This challenge is present but there is no evidence that we shall 
fail to meet it, much as it may appear on occasion that we do not as 
yet comprehend it. Our public schools express a value widely shared 
by American parents and in doing so are representative of faith on the 
grand scale. It has been characteristic of the American parent to try 
to secure for his children a better go at life than he had. Each succeeding 
generation, in consequence, has had its go at life improved. Educa- 
tional opportunity has been extended upward and has been made in- 
creasingly available to all of the children of all of the people. There 
is no reason to believe that this concern of the parent will lessen in the 
future. Those responsible for our schools may be sustained in their 
daily acts by the knowledge that theirs is a task which society prizes. 
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This is not less true—though it /s less obvious—even when society 
fails to compensate them adequately. 

The second challenge is of a different order. It has to do with 
the purpose of education, not with its availability. The uncertainties 
that now confront us in a world where power is being used to re- 
verse a course of history which seemed earlier to be beyond challenge 
have unnerved many. Walter Lippman has said that we “are living 
in an age of disorder and upheaval,” that though “‘the United States 
has grown powerful and rich, we know in our hearts that we have 
become, at the same time, insecure and anxious.’ Our schools have not 
escaped the consequences of this anxiety. Nor can they do so. If 
there are some among us who have listed books that others should 
not read, and there are, the schools will feel the effects of this at- 
tempted censorship. If there are some among us who would have us 
withdraw from the United Nations, and there are, the schools will be 
under pressure to withdraw materials which suggest that no nation 
may today stand alone and be secure. If there are some among us who 
believe in the inherent superiority of some over others, and there are, 
the schools will be expected to support this belief. And since there 
are those among us who deny all that others affirm, on these and other 
critical matters, the schools are frequently caught in a cross current of 
pressures that reduce them to something less than the instrument free 
men earlier forged. 

We must note again, therefore, the importance of our deeply 
rooted faith in education. Irritating as the pressures are to those who 
view the schools as agencies of liberation, rather than of restriction, 
they underscore this faith. Each pressure group believes it has an in- 
strument at hand which it may use to make its “truth” prevail. Yet 
this way disaster lies. As John Dewey once phrased it, in the midst of 
educations education itself will be forgotten. Free men do give others 
the privilege of being different, of believing differently. And they do 
more. They give them the opportunity to convert others. They had 
also learned, however, before their anxieties threatened to deepen into 
frustration, that it was good to believe together in a system of public 
education that none should control, a system which, through its steady 
upgrading and releasing of intelligence, would benefit all. It is thus 
currently important that each social institution, indeed, that each indi- 
vidual citizen, consider how the function of the school is now to be 
viewed. 
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I. 


In cultures where authority is centrally vested the school, of course, 
is an arm of official control. It is created to assure the uncriticized 
continuity of whatever it is that authority decrees. Nazi Germany made 
this clear and Russia has since been busy reworking the Nazi footnote 
to history into a documented chapter. In those parts of the world 
which have experienced freedom, in contrast, the school has been a 
guardian of the conditions that make a free life continually possible. 

Our schools were not created, or our teachers employed, by a bu- 
reau of the central government. Nor do those who write the books 
which are used in educating our teachers, or who plan the school pro- 
grams for the education of our young people, need to gain the approval! 
of the President of the United States, of members of his cabinet or of 
his official representatives. The development of schools and the em- 
ployment of teachers are local functions, subject only to state require- 
ments; writing is conditioned only by the integrity of the author and 
that of his publisher; and the planning of school programs is restricted 
only by the intelligence and courage of those responsible for an indt- 
vidual school or system. All of this is in sharp contrast to the totali- 
tarian situation. In the Introduction to | Want To Be Like Stalin, a 
translation of Russian educational materials with Nucia Lodge, George 
Counts said: 

The materials in this volume are taken from the third edition of a textbook 

on Pedagogy written by two Soviet educators, B. P. Yesipov and N. K. Gon- 
charov. It was published in 1946 and has been approved by the Ministry of 
Education of the RSFSR for general use in so-called pedagogical schools. 
Such approval means that it expresses the official position on all questions con- 
[Counts notes that these schools prepare teachers for the elementary schools. ] 
Such approval means that it expresses the official position on all questions 
covered and is the one book that may be used in teaching the subject of ‘‘peda- 
gogy’ in the institutions for which it was written. In the Soviet Union this 
subject embraces in comprehensive fashion the controlling ideas and principles, 
the theory and practice of education. 
This is to say, in effect, that Joseph Stalin gave the writing his blessing. 
It is to say further that the government of the Soviet Union is both 
educator and publisher and, in these functions, is the molder of the 
Russian mind. It is to say, finally, that as restricted as our schools may 
seem to be at times they are not captives of a State which uses them 
merely as maintenance stations. 

It would seem to be unthinkable, even in the face of the uncer- 
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tainties of the present, that we would so degrade the human spirit in 
our effort to become secure. Unfortunately, unchecked anxiety does 
not always guarantee a predictable result. Excesses have appeared 
among us. Schools have been harassed and hampered. Teachers have 
been criticized for doing that which a teacher must do, stir the intelli- 
gence of those who learn. Students have witnessed, where they have 
not shared, the eroding effects of fear. A challenge has thus been is- 
sued to all institutions whose concern it is to provide the conditions 
under which free men may come to maturity. The school is but one 
such institution and what it does, or may do, is conditioned by the 
health of all the others. Family and church, labor and industry, youth 
group and adult group, patriotic group and recreational group, gov- 
ment at all levels, and the manifold other social arrangements through 
which we give expression to our values—all of these, individually and 
collectively, need to learn that those who prize freedom must work 
unceasingly to create conditions that make freedom possible. Schools 
are no exception on this score. They are conditioned by their culture 
but, though they may not lead other institutions, they may, at least 
(and perhaps at the most) help them gain an awareness of why it is 
that a matured public education is an indispensable condition for main- 
taining a free world. 


What is at issue may be more clearly realized if we consider for 
a moment the helplessness and the dependency of the newly born. 
Their chance for a future lies wholly within the hands of those most 
closely related to them; and the character of this future, if they sur- 
vive, lies wholly within all that surrounds them culturally. But this 
fact of dependency, it must be noted, provides a natural base from 
which the adult may launch a training program of the most authori- 
tarian type, leading the young step by step from a helpless dependency 
to an organized, ordered dependency. Maturity under such circum- 
stances becomes a chronological matter chiefly, accompanied by the 
perfection of the habit patterns desired by those who have the power 
to call the tune. 

We view this relationship of the dependent infant to the adult 
differently. We are heirs of the tradition established by Western 
man as he found ways to escape his confining dependencies and gain 
increasing measure of independence. Thus, the helpless infant ap- 
pears to us not as another opportunity to use a mold or pattern but as 
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an opportunity to add distinctive individuality to a world of inde- 
pendent persons who may engage continuously in the quest tc find ever 
better ways to keep the traditions of free men vital as generation suc- 
ceeds generation. Maturity involves a growing into independence, a 
growing away from dependence; it involves a growing into the shared 
and participative behavior through which the lives of all individuals are 
expanded and enriched, a growing away from the shared and participa- 
tive behavior through which the lives of all individuals are confined 
and controlled. It involves faith in education, a deep faith; but it 
involves, too, the recognition that education reaches beyond the walls 
of the school building, that all institutions of the culture—from the 
intimacy of the family circle to the often impersonal functioning of 
government—are educative in their impact upon growing individuals. 
It is natural, then, standing as we do within the flow of our tradition, 
that we should measure maturity by the degree to which the individual 
is liberated from the hold of ignorance, of prejudice, of uncriticized 
custom; or, to say it positively, by the degree of emerging independence 
the individual reveals. 

Maturing, in a word, is all one with becoming free and with 
realizing that the endeavor to remain free is an act in which all must 
share. Maturity does not mark off a final stage of growth to which 
all may aspire; it designates, rather, a directional quality within grow- 
ing which, as acquired, adds expansiveness and enrichment to further 
growing. Associated as it is with freedom it may be lost, though ini- 
tially gained, if we do not guard the conditions that sustain it. No- 
where is the relationship between maturing and freedom more clearly 
revealed, so far as a people are concerned than in the conception of 
education they hold. Ours has revealed maturity. We have been 
moving progressively to improve practices in the examination of ideas, 
of values. The objective treatment of difference, of controversy, 
appeared to be within the reach of every classroom when our present 
uncertainties bore down upon us and led some to be critical of prac- 
tices designed to foster independent thought. This challenge to our 
faith in education, then, is nothing less than a challenge to our right 
to be free, to our right to achieve maturity. 

This challenge, too, will be met; in fact, it is being met. Were 
the latter not true the democratic show would be over. The free 
man confronts an unrelenting paradox: having attained freedom he 
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dare not rest but must work to maintain it. What he has gained he may 
lose and, oddly, he may do this with freedom even as he thinks he is 
making it secure. Thus it is that to be callous to the rights of indi- 
viduals may give us security measures which are no longer animated 
by the spirit that brought them into being. Now all of this is true 
but the important point here is that our schools exist where men have 
attained freedom and where they have prized it. Those responsible 
for our schools know that freedom, if not inevitable, is at least a 
possible achievement. And to have a sporting chance is to have a 
sizable opportunity to make good. What it takes to make good is not 
easily said; yet those of us having educational responsibilities must 
try to say it better than we have done heretofore. We must do this 
for a very good reason: If our education eve? ceases to bet its future 
upon the free play of idea on idea, we shall no longer cherish freedom, 
but only remember itt. 


II. 


Our schools, though placed against a backdrop of freedom, do 
their work in a complex present. This point would hardly be worthy 
of mention were it not for the fact that so many who would not 
themselves return to a past they have outgrown insist that schools 
do so. They expect teachers, in some miraculous fashion, to turn 
back time when they enter their classrooms. This the teachers can- 
not do. Where they try they engage in a losing battle. Students, 
living within the present, daily bring its reflections to school, and, 
when this fact is ignored, they are ingenious in finding ways to turn 
away from the interests of the classroom. All who have taught 
know how often it is that students who are at their desks may be 
counted present in no other way. When their personal problems 
challenge them students ignore the bid the teacher makes for their 
attention and enter an imaginative realm far removed from the seats 
that hold their bodies. 

The present need confine neither the teacher nor the student. 
What it may do is to trigger the teaching-learning act and it should 
not be ignored. But, apart from the fact that learning has to start 
where the student is—and this means where his interests are, not 
where he is in time and space—there is a further reason why the 
work of the school should be sensitively related to the present. The 
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world has at no time stood still, and in more recent times it has 
changed with great rapidity. Education, insofar as it has helped 
individuals gain control of knowledge and security in working with 
ideas, has hastened this change. There are some areas of life—the 
technological, for instance—where ideas are welcomed just because 
of their promise of change. This fact alone makes it inevitable that 
we shall continue to move toward a future not fully charted, how- 
ever much some of us may yearn for a quiet passage to a past re- 
membered as more rewarding. 

The fact of change, however, is a fact and nothing more. For 
many it suggests only that somewhere within this shifting, churning 
experience immutable elements must be found. Theirs is a continu- 
ing quest to mark off an underlying reality that will sustain them in 
the midst of change. Others, moving backward in their search for 
stability, develop a tendency to glorify the past uncritically. Some, 
in their haste to create a future that will settle down to a pattern of 
their liking, scorn the present. It is here that the doctrinaire emerges. 
Still others, following a suggestion made by Archibald MacLeish, try 
to make sense of the ‘new world we have already created by an in- 
vention here, a development there, without altogether foreseeing, and 
certainly not intending, the total resultant consequences of our acts.” 
They do this on the assumption that their study will reveal the par- 
ticularly knotty problems which must now be solved if the future is 
to rise above the confusion and threatening chaos of the present. They 
ignore neither the past nor the future. They are sensitive to the lat- 
ter because they reflect upon the consequences of solutions proposed 
for present problems before they act; they are related to the former 
because of their need to know how it is that matters are as they are. 
Their motivations arise, however, as is true of the student also, from 
the interests which their going lives generate. 

No school can relate itself fully, of course, to all of the ways in 
which the present is distinctive. All of us must work within the limita- 
tions of our experience. None the less, if we are to work together in 
advancing the free life, which is to say, if we are to work together 
in advancing the conditions within which our young people may best 
mature, we need to share more widely the significance of certain 
characteristics of the present. Through the development of science 
and an accompanying technology, for instance, we fashioned a new 
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world without discovering a need to check on the adequacy of our 
habits, with the result that we had one world technologically before 
we were ready for it humanly. Our instruments of communication 
are a case in point. They have made possible the ready exchange of 
ideas and of information by the peoples of the world but they are 
not so used universally. Some peoples are afraid to talk freely with 
others and, moreover, when we do talk we use our communicative 
devices too often to block understanding rather than to advance it. 

This same failure to live up to the potential humane gains which 
science and technology have made possible is revealed in many other 
ways. We have the means of moving, within hours and days, rather 
than weeks or months, from any one place in the world to any other 
but freedom of movement is not granted to men everywhere and 
those to whom it is granted find airports, harbors, stations and high- 
ways closed against their entry. The simple fact, of course, is that 
it is simpler to make a technological change than a human one. The 
new automobile model which appears annually is not resisted by the 
one it replaces, though it may be by the man who owns the latter, if the 
new one is markedly different. Yet we accept these changes when 
we understand their purpose, the improvement of transportation. 
It is solely on this base, that of understanding, that we may create 
the maturing conditions our young people need to achieve effective 
maturity in a world which will not stand still. All of us, whatever our 
vocational or professional interests, share, as citizens, this need to 
understand the present shortages in human relationships. 

Our need is accentuated by the fact that we entered an essentially 
new range of human problems when a mushroom atomic cloud be- 
came a question mark that has hovered ever since over the human 
scene. In this new age we know that we may enrich life for mil- 
lions of heretofore burdened peoples, and hence for all; or that we 
may experience destruction and devastation on a scale which defies 
the imagination. What we do not know is which turn the future is 
to take. Thus it is that our schools do their work today in a world 
that knows how to enrich life nobly or to destroy it grandly; that 
knows the futility of war, yet is compelled to prepare for it; that 
knows its salvation is to be found in the co-operative endeavor of all 
men, yet finds an outlet for human dignity in strengthening the spirit 
of nationalism; that knows it is given to no people to sit in judgment 
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on the ways of life others prefer, yet finds it necessary to do so as 
ruthless men chip away at the foundations of human decency. Carlos 
P. Romulo is right in insisting that “Our need is for peace, no longer 
as a mere convenience but as the indispensable condition of human 
survival.” 

The cultural backdrop, against which the work of the schools 
must be done, resembles a crazy quilt. We live, as we must, by the 
only habits we have, and these represent our adjustments to a con- 
fusion of demands. We cannot ignore all that is new and different 
in the world around us. We cannot ignore, either, our unreadiness 
to live in the world as it is. Nor can we ignore the fact that our 
world will probably change more rapidly than our habits ever can. 
Where, then, are we to level off in teaching young people? To teach 
them to live as if the past would one day reappear would be fan- 
tastic. To teach them as if the present were a final point in change 
would be no less so. Either line of action would be irresponsible. 
Yet there is no clear future toward which teaching may be directed. 

We are not helpless, however. We do know where the emphases 
must fall, even in the midst of change, if freedom is to be main- 
tained. It is possible to discriminate the habits that free men from 
those that freeze them in a status. It is possible to organize our 
schools so that young people may develop the insights and under- 
standings, the habits and values, that a free people need, even as they 
must, like their elders, live forever in a world that refuses to be boxed. 


III. 


We have not been without success in education in achieving 
some of these qualities of life within which a commitment to freedom 
is rooted. Our public schools have brought together youngsters who 
are representative of the cultures of the world. This is a consequence 
of the opportunity provided their forebears to become partners in 
“the land of the free and the home of the brave.’ The public schools 
thus, have underscored the contribution that difference may make to 
a shared life and, in so doing, have emphasized values (understand- 
ing, tolerance, fair play) appropriate to the achievement of the demo- 
cratic aspiration. All of this is to say that a magnificent idea, free 
education for all, has borne fruit. The children of all the people 
have studied and played together. They have prepared themselves 
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in this experience to live one with the other as their parents and 
grandparents could not have done. It is never surprising to them 
when the boys and girls who were important members of their classes 
turn out to be important members of society. Nor is it surprising 
that a people who have had this experience should prove restive when 
some of their members are denied it. We are beginning to realize 
that to accept the inheritance of free men is to accept a moral commit- 
ment toward all men, as the unanimous decision of the United States 
Supreme Court of May 17, 1954, which ruled against the continuance 
of segregation in our public schools, revealed. 

The fact is that the young people of our public schools will all 
too soon be participating in the privileges and responsibilities of 
American citizenship. Along with their fellow citizens they will then 
have a hand in shaping the future of the free world. They should 
be helped, therefore, while in school, to understand the deeper mean- 
ings of the togetherness they experience as a matter of course. They 
represent no single cultural pattern. They neither mouth nor practice 
a single set of values. Yet they all emerge into dynamic growth be- 
lieving that theirs is a free land and that it is proper to honor and 
revere, if they so choose, whatever their distinctive past has valued. 
Thus, they hold in common as they develop, a value which is the 
ground for the unity they achieve within their schools. If this unity 
does not prove lasting, if the later demands of their experience draw 
them apart and embitter them one against the other, this is because 
adults have not yet created a culture in which there is as rich an op- 
portunity for the free association of one person with another as there is 
within the frequently shallow, but open and generous, culture young 
people create for themselves. 

Our schools should in no way accentuate differences of any sort 
(racial or religious, economic or cultural); they should do nothing 
to set individual or group against other individuals or groups. Those 
who teach, however, should know better than they often do all that 
is distinctive in the life history of each student. To know this is to 
be in a position to do about all a teacher can do—to take hold of life 
with a student where he finds it warm and interesting and help him 
build out from there. 

Important as this is there is, nevertheless, stil] a further need to 
understand the distinctive role of difference. Our schools do their 
work currently in a world where difference is a critical fact, in a world 
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which remains in a precarious state because differences that could en- 
rich it threaten to impoverish it. They do their work in a world 
where antagonisms based on national, cultural, racial or religious dif- 
ferences are luxuries men can no longer afford. Indulgence in such 
luxuries, indeed, may lead to the annihilation of man. Our schools, 
therefore, may contribute to the maturing of the individual, and of 
the world generally, by planning their classrooms as open laboratories 
in which all may see that to welcome initial differences among indi- 
viduals is to provide an opportunity for enriched shared experiences 
without violating the integrity of personal life. Or, to state it differ- 
ently, each classroom at home may give evidence to the world at large 
that our schools—and through them our culture—realizes what is in- 
volved in the commitments of a free and democratic people. 

There is yet another way to phrase the matter. The lives of our 
students may stand as mute evidence to a world in search of security 
that adequacy in human relationships is best achieved where life is lived 
on the assumption that men of difference, coming together in mutual 
trust, may enrich their individual lives as they learn to build a widened 
life of common interests and understandings on the base of their 
unique personal qualities. 

Those who teach in schools that are dedicated to the progressive 
maturing of the free person will be more than checkers of attendance, 
more than disciplinary ofhcers, more than protectors of special areas of 
knowledge. They will, of course, be interested in attendance, though 
not as mere keepers of records. They will try to build relationships 
with their students that in themselves create the disciplined person. 
They will believe in the human significance of the fields of knowledge 
they represent and they will use their knowledge in an effort to make 
the lives of young people more meaningful. They will do all of this, 
but they will do more. Their analyses of their teaching task will 
reveal to them that their heritage has given them the very specia! 
task of helping young people aspire to full participation in the life of 
a free people. Their analyses will show them, further, that in working 
with the children of the United States they are working with the prob- 
lem the nation faces in the world as a whole, the problem of build- 
ing a working sense of togetherness among those who properly wish 
to cherish their distinguishing differences. It is within this ground that 
our faith in education arises; it is here that the work of the school 
should start 
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It is proper to ask, of course, why this concern about where the 
school is to start? Is not the essential question, where is it to go? This 
question is essential and each of us has to face tt in many ways. Al- 
ways, however, our past will be asking of us: Are you still in quest 
of freedom? Are you helping each generation dedicate itself to the 
quest? Are you preparing each generation to carry on? Are you re- 
membering, as you learn to think better about your many problems, 
that you contribute, even though minutely, a new shape to things to 
come? Are you continuing that hospitality to difference—of person 
and of idea—from which the glory of your past emerged? In sum, and 
in short, to know where our schools start is to gain a vision of a fu- 
ture when man may struggle better—not because of a deepened cour- 
age, but because of a deepened insight—to involve all men in the 
endeavor to be free. 
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Only by giving responsibility can the ability 
to take responsibility be taught; 

Only by participating in significant action 
can we learn to act significantly... . 

The community is the educational context of 
life in this profound participative sense. 


BAKER BROWNELL 


Harcourt Morgan of the first directorate of the TVA had a fa- 
mous lecture on the needs of the soil that he gave on every occasion 
that permitted agricultural evangelism. He used a symbolic barrel, 
each stave of which was one of the critical components of the soil. 
There was calcium, nitrogen, potassium, and so on, each with its rela- 
tively long stave. Of them there was no critical shortage. But there 
was phosphorous with a very short stave. The soil barrel, said Dr. 
Morgan, has a potential no greater than its shortest stave. 

The educational barrel also has its short stave. And the educa- 
tional barrel will hold no more than that short stave allows. By edu- 
cation I mean in this paper about what the editor of this Synthesis 
calls the development of ‘‘social maturity in the present-day youth 
that they may assume leadership responsibilities in their own day and 
time.” Most of the components of our modern educational project 
receive considerable attention. Training the individual for his ca- 
reer, training in family and sex life, training in general social aware- 
ness, institutional symbols and in the national and international obli- 
gations of life, training in the cultures, modes, professions and man- 
ners of our day, training in acceptance and rejection according to the 
current programs of values and prestige, and so on and on, these are 
the long staves of the educational barrel. They are fairly adequate 
so far as we can be educationally adequate in this ruptured, terrified 
world. But there is also the short stave. It is a critical shortage 
and failure that makes other educationai factors ineffective. I refer 
to our failure to recognize the human community as the context in 
which the educational process must take place. 

I hasten to limit this term, the community, before it swells up 
into one more pius enducational generality. In the sense that I am 
using it here, it is not the all-inclusive term so commonly applied to 
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any group, big or little, that can be specified at all. It is not “any 
area of interest,” as Maclver once called it. Nor is it all mankind. 
Much of the trouble with modern education, indeed, and the reason 
for the short stave in the barrel is just this failure to make an essen- 
tial distinction between “mankind” or “society’’ in general and the 
limited—and little—organic group that I here call the community. 

There is a critical point beyond which a group cannot increase 
in size without becoming different in kind from the smaller group. 
This point of transformation may vary in different groups, or under 
different conditions it may vary even in the same group, and in any 
case is more of a zone than actually a point, still it is functionally 
definite and important. It is determined very likely by the human 
range of perceptive acquaintance in the groups’ members, for the 
difference between the small group and the larger one, is probably 
a matter of the quality of experience characteristic in the one and in 
the other. In the larger group human experience is more indirectly 
symbolic, more substitutive and vicarious, and at the same time more 
fragmentary. In the smaller group experience is more likely to be 
in perceptual wholes, more integrated and more organic. 

Be that as it may, the difference between the little group and 
the big one is rarely recognized educationally, or if recognized, is 
given little attention. As agencies of education the big university, 
the big high school, the big, consolidated grade school are placed in 
about the same educational category as the small college or high 
school or the community elementary school. The preference, if any, 
usually goes to the former. As objects of education the students in 
the big towns and the big-time urban culture itself are placed theo- 
retically in about the same category as those in the little places with 
their small community life and culture. And here too the greater 
educational attention and imaginative effort usually goes to the former, 
for the rest is often considered marginal. Because educators and 
philosophers so often assume that the modes of communication, of 
social control, of evaluation and indeed the structure of human rela- 
tions itself in large and small groups are essentially similar, serious 
errors have been built up. These errors have been confirmed in our 
behavior by habit. They are old errors polished and smoothed by 
use. But in many ways they are disastrous. 

What then is the human community? The question is important 
here because the problem and failures of modern education turn 
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about its meaning. I have tentatively described it in my book The 
tixman Community (Harpers, 1952) in terms of five characteristics 
and perhaps that still is as good a way as any: (1) The community is 
a face-to-face group of persons familiarly known to one another. 
In this respect it is similar to what sociologists call the primary group. 
(2) It is a diversified group in age, sex, skill, function and mutual 
service to one another. (3) It is a co-operative group in which many 
of the main functions of life are carried on together. The cycle of 
co-operation is relatively short with considerable completeness in any 
operation. ‘These cycles of operation are likely to be within the im- 
mediate perceptive range of the group’s members. (4) It is a group 
with solidarity or self-identity. Its members have a sense of belong- 
ing. (5) It is a small group and the people in it are known to one 
another as whole people not as functional fragments. When the 
group becomes so large that people in it become anonymous func- 
tions and fragments the critical limit of the community, as to size, 
has been passed. 

The community is thus a limited and corporative group which 
should not be confused with special-interest groups, such as the 
camera club, single-function groups, such as the taxpayers associa- 
tion, and fragmental groups, such as the box-holders at the opera, 
nor on the other hand, should it be confused with large, generalized 
groups. These general groups are likely to be such by virtue of some 
impersonal organizational structure, such as the dye cartel or the 
Olympic games association, or by virtue of a generalized sentiment 
such as “humanity,” ‘the Western world,” or “men of good will.” 
No one will deny the importance in the modern world either of these 
general groups, such as the United Nations, or of special-interest 
groups, such as the basketball team. But they are not communities, 
nor can they successfully take the place of communities. 

Why is the community so important? If it wastes away in our 
culture, as now seems to be the case, why be disturbed? Is not this 
just one more change, one more adjustment to new needs and pat- 
terns of life? Many persons, including even some scientists, say so. 
But this kind of philosophical laissez faire is really a rationalization 
of defeat. For the community is more than just one of many kinds 
of human association. It is the fundamental group in which human 
responsibility is created and human personality bred. In its several 
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forms, such as the family, the village, the rural neighborhood, this 
group of familiar, mutually responsible people provides the only 
context in which moral values can develop. In the fullest sense in- 
deed this is the human context of the value principle itself. 

The modern neglect of these basic, human communities takes 
two forms: The critical importance of small, organic groups either 
is not admitted, or the decline of these groups in modern society is not 
recognized. After all, the skeptic suggests, there are thousands of 
little groups in modern society; there are clubs, teams, associations, 
urban neighborhoods, blocks, luncheon groups, commuters’ poker 
clubs, bridge clubs, golf clubs, labor locals, executives’ clubs, com- 
mittes in endless proliferation. Are not these preferable socially to 
the forced intimacy and gossip of the old-fashioned, little towns and 
the still older-fashioned, large families? Thus he discards the com- 
munity in favor of other forms of association and at the same time 
reconciles himself to its loss by comparing what he now has with anti- 
quated rural conditions of a century ago. Or admitting the importance 
of the community, another may ask whether it really is declining so 
seriously in modern times? After all there are more families and 
younger marriages than ever before, and suburban life, as well as 
urban neighborhood groups, may be simply modern forms of what 
are still communities. Thus the current tendency to reject the com- 
munity or to deny its decline works itself out in various kinds of 
apologetics. Although volumes could be written in support of the 
theses that the human community is critically important and that it is 
declining, I shall not write them here. I shall ask only who are those 
who deny these theses and why. 

In this age of vast progress and many misfortunes, perhaps the 
greatest misfortune is that both the culture of science and the culture 
of business have no assured place in their structure of operations for 
the human community. Ideologically they both are materialistic in 
the sense that neither their objectives nor their criteria of conduct are 
centered in human values. They are by definition impersonal, and 
“business is business’” and “science is its own judge” in this sense 
mean about the same thing. They both are also rationalistic at least 
in the sense that the parts in each system are related to one another 
in terms of an impersonal, logical pattern. They both are also 
monistic. Although the competitive individualism of business is both 
pluralistic and irrationalistic, this may be taken as a transition stage, 
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since both competition and individualism in business tend to be self- 
destructive. If left to themselves they move towards a monistic or 
block world in which neither competition nor individualism is pos- 
sible. In any case an age dominated largely by science and business 
has not much place for the community. 

For the community is a corporative group in which the human 
person is central both in the group's structure and its purpose. Un- 
like science or business it is organized literally around human life, 
and within the community a person’s life is to a large degree func- 
tionally whole. Neither science with its specialism and strict, imper- 
sonal objectivity nor business with its monocular vision and single- 
ness of purpose can easily accommodate itself to an organic pattern of 
this sort. These two socially functional activities have grown up 
adventitiously like plants which have escaped cultivation and now are 
spread over the fields in vast vigor and disorder. Nevertheless an 
accommodation of science and business to human life in this essential, 
organic form called the community is necessary to the survival not 
only of science and business but to the human community itself. 

For the day when the community can survive without modern 
technology and administrative methods is past. In the Western world 
at least life has new volume, and a survival in depth, as it were, as 
well as linear survival must be assumed. As instruments of living 
both science and modern business enterprise are indispensable. Never- 
theless they must be adapted more fully than they are now to the basic 
pattern of the human community, or like Samson they will bring down 
the temple and along with it create their own destruction. Taming 
these two socially barbaric forces without destroying their spirit of 
freedom and adventure is, to say the least, difficult. On the other 
hand they will themselves destroy their freedom and adventure by 
the logic of their own development unless they are brought into the 
conformation and culture of the community. It is a problem in which 
many people consciously or unconsciously accept defeat. They accept, 
in other words, the prospect of utter fragmentation of personal life 
along with massive, impersonal, despotic controls from the outside. 
When these massive, impersonal controls are called communism or 
fascism they vigorously resist them, indeed, and rightly so, but when 
the same kinds of controls are called science, technology and inevitable 
social development they bow to what is called the trend and resist not 
at all. 
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The key to this entire problem is not acceptance of the trend 
nor is it emphasis on an exaggerated individualism, which after all is 
a characteristic symptom of a fragmented and despotic culture. The 
key on the contrary is the small or true community in its relation to 
science and technology. Granted that the answers to this problem 
have not yet been given, it still is true that man’s hope of education 
lies in work in this direction. With some exceptions the dominating 
tendency today of both science and business is destructive of the human 
community. That tendency and that destruction, I believe, is not 
necessary. Already counter-tendencies in both technology and busi- 
ness have been developed far enough to disprove the fatalism and 
so-called inevitability of that destruction. But scientists and business 
men in general do not know it. They do not know it largely because 
their emotional attitudes and ambitions are still set in the conven- 
tional patterns of isolated achievement and be-damned with other 
values such as hick towns. 


“I escaped from a little town,” says the director of general edu- 
cation courses in one of the great professional schools. “I know 
what they are and they are no good. You country philosophers are 
just sentimental antiques.” From his comfortable spot and somewhat 
elevated status he surveys the life of the metropolis around him and 
finds it good. Neither the fragmentation and anonymity of that life, 
nor the absentee controls, concern him, for his job is to help train 
engineers to do the jobs they are paid for. The moral cost of urban 
life in crime, juvenile delinquency, insanity, drunkenness, divorce, 
suicide, social disorganization and rootlessness, and the general break- 
down of human responsibility seems to him a remote matter without 
much relevance to his job of decorating young people’s minds with 
the proper symbols of conventional culture. The brutality and harsh 
indifference of that system underlying a brittle aestheticism does not 
reach him as he acquaints his students with the accepted things in 
opera and literature, with fashionable modernity in painting, with 
graceful manners and good clothes. 

Here indeed is the short stave in the educational barrel. It can 
be replaced by a longer one only by a revision of the social objectives 
of education. This must be done thoughtfully and rigorously in be- 
half of the human community. And it must be done in two ways: 
There must, first, be more intensive education about the community 
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and its values. There must be, second, a greater effort to educate the 
community itself. It should become an object of education, as a team 
is trained in its function, as well as a subject of education. Underlying 
this two-pronged effort is the basic fact that the community is the 
only context in which significant educational processes can take place. 
Until leaders become aware of the problem, until they study it be- 
yond the level of sentimental phrases, and until they do something 
about it, the aimless spinning of our costly educational instrument 
will continue. 

The educational system, like science and business, has escaped 
cultivation. It too has gone functionally wild and is busily covering 
the fields with jungles of adventitious growth. It has escaped the 
human community in other words, and often builds a system of its 
own with little reference to community life or discipline. The uni- 
versity has long held itself apart from the local community groups. 
Now the high school and elementary systems with their extensive 
transportation systems, their great buildings, their chromium plated 
principals, teachers, coaches, shower rooms and other modernistic 
equipment are moving ponderously out of the community as well. 
They segregate themselves by distance and professional pride from the 
intimate contacts of the homes, families, farms, villages and little 
towns where the community is, and set themselves up as a separate, 
expert, cultural enclave with its own rules and codes. The advantages 
of modern equipment, new buildings, and better pay and education 
for the teachers are of course important. There is a question, how- 
ever, whether the withdrawal of education from the community does 
not countermand those advantages. 


For education cannot take place in a vacuum. By escaping the 
community, our American educational project, from the colleges all 
the way down to the lower schools, escapes the only environment in 
which social and moral training is possible. Only by giving responsi- 
bility can the ability to take responsibility be taught. Only by partci- 
pating in significant action can we learn to act significantly. In the 
social vacuum of the college campus, in the fictitious situations and 
play responsibilities dreamed up in classrooms for pedagogic pur- 
poses, sincere learning through behavior is impossible. Until the 
schools can enter functionally and intimately into the life of the com- 
munity as a critical part of its process the schools, from the grades to 
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the university, will continue to confirm little more than juvenility in 
the students. They add little to the maturation process. They tend 
to fixate young people in juvenility and indifference. The reason is 
clear: In a play world without really significant function or re- 
sponsibility not much more than playboys will be produced. 

The communities need youth in their operations and decisions. 
They need the imagination, energy and enthusiasm of youth that now 
are drained off and sterilized or pumped into the great city by the 
schools. And the schools, on the other hand, deeply need the com- 
munity. For here among familiar people rather fully known to one 
another is life in process. Here are revealed as nowhere else the 
complexities and problems of human relations, the fulness of life, the 
beautiful and the sinister, the good and the evil, the values, the dis- 
asters of human beings in respect to one another. And here the criti- 
cal decisions are made. For the true community permits no casual 
observers or bystanders; it engages the human being; it involves him 
in decision. The community is the educational context of life in this 
profound, participative sense. There is no other place whether it be 
in books, lectures, field trips, observation tours, travel or in the opera- 
tional distances of great cities, where the educational project can 
engage functionally in decisions. This participation in decision must 
be central in any educational process that lives. 

The community as the primary context and resource of the edu- 
cational process is given too little attention. It is, to repeat, the short 
stave in the educational barrel. 
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THE PROTECTIVE CONCERN OF OUR FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT: THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCES 


Surrounding and embracing all of these specially institutionalized 
aspects of our social living that have been considered in this Synthesis, 
there exists the government of our country—too often looked upon 
as an abstract agency, something separate and above individual action 
and interaction. In reality our government should be regarded as 
but an extension of our localized community agencies charged with 
the responsiblity and function of encouraging and legalizing on the 
national level those measures and provisions that make us an integral 
political and social unit; and providing security and opportunity for 
social fulfillment on the individual and community planes. 

To what extent, then, does the government of our country 
contribute to this “environment conducive to growth” that we are 
pledging as the desirable heritage for our children and youth? 

In limited review, we can perhaps find a most direct and com- 
plete summary of governmental activities in this direction in the re- 
ports of the several periodic White House Conferences on child 
welfare. Five outstanding White House Conferences serve to focus 
our attention upon this significont aspect of environmental setup. 
The first conference called by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909 
expressed its basic concern in the words: ‘Home life is the highest 
and finest product of civilization. Child-en should not be deprived 
of it except for urging and compelling reasons.’’ The second con- 
ference called by President Wilson in 1919 was organized under the 
auspices of the Children’s Bureau, a government agency which was 
the direct outgrowth of the 1909 conference. Basic purposes of this 
conference were directed toward the advancement of minimum stand- 
ards of child welfare. The third conference, known as the ‘White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection,” was called by 
President Hoover in 1930 and organized by the Children’s Bureau. 
This conference brought together more than a thousand committee 
members representing several disciplines and co-operating under the 
President's directive ‘‘to study the present status of the health and 
well-being of children in the United States and its possessions; to 
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report what is being done; to recommend what ought to be done and 
how to do it.” The fourth conference, with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as honorary chairman, held its initial session in April 1939 
and the final sessions in January 1940. Among the topics stressed 
by the conference were: (1) the child in the family; (2) religion in 
the lives of children; (3) educational services in the community; (4) 
protection against child labor; (5) youth and their needs; (6) con- 
serving the health of children; (7) children under special disadvan- 
tages; and (8) public administration and financing. World War II 
interrupted much of the work of the National Citizens’ Committee, 
a nongovernmenal agency formed under the chairmanship of Mar- 
shall Field to put into effect the recommendations of the 1940 con- 
ferences. The fifth conference, the Mid-Century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, was in session December 3-7, 1950, 
and is recorded as the largest movement in behalf of children in the 
history of the republic. 

Each White House Conference in its unique way serves to under- 
line the basic aspect of our legacy to the next generation: continuous 
concern for the child’s development of those mental, emotional and 
spiritual qualities essential to individual happiness and to responsible 
citizenship and provision for physical, economic and social conditions 
necessary to this development. Out of the White House Conferences 
two papers of prime import emerged: ‘The Children’s Charter’’ and 
“Pledge to Children.” 

Our federal government, then, has accepted, and is discharging 
through its appointed agencies, and thinkers and workers in our 
social institutions, leadership in formulating a workable philosophy 
for the preparation of our children and youth for their own adulthood 
of tomorrow. It but remains for all of our institutional social agencies 
to continue to implement the findings and decisions as formulated by 
these Conferences and to extend their meaning and appreciation as 
our understanding grows. 

A. O'H. W. 
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The religious life, in the sense of binding together, is the 
one in which there is a constant effort to link oneself, in joy 
and contribution, to all the life-giving movements of one’s 


world. ... 


We are coming increasingly to believe that the task is to give 
men, not a creed, but the kind of growth-into-love experience 
out of which a great “credo” may eventually emerge. 


H. A. OVERSTREET 


We are confronted today by the most determined effort in all his- 
tory to wipe religion from off the face of the earth. Gary MacEoin tells 
part of the story in The Communist War on Religion, (pp. v-vii). 
“Since Communism of its essence demands a subjection of the human 
person to the omnipotent state . . . any and every religion must be 
destroyed in order that the world must not only obey but accept Com- 
munism. From 1917 the Communist leaders have been crystal clear 
on this point. And the Soviet Government has never changed its at- 
titude. . . . The first line of attack has always been religion, the most 
powerful bulwark of freedom, the symbol and expression of spiritual 
forces which challenge their conception of man as a mechanical and 
material contraption, a cog in the machine of state.” 

The fierceness of the determination of the Communists is shown 
by the fact that ‘‘no religious body has escaped in Russia or in any 
satellite . . . Jews, Orthodox, Catholics, Protestants, Moslems, and 
Buddhists have alike suffered.” They “have sacrificed without com- 
punction millions of lives, the accumulated culture of thousands of 
years enshrined in and expressed through the social and cultural or- 
gans of the great Christian, Jewish and Moslem bodies in Russia itself 
and in the great satellites of Eastern Europe, the schools, hospitals, 
libraries, and works of art. Today in China they are tearing down 
the educational and health structures which religious bodies have been 
building for a century.” 

“The first attack,” MacEoin writes, ‘‘was direct. They killed the 
religious leaders, seized the schools, the press, the lay organizations, 
the hospitals, charitable societies and cultural institutions, and set out 
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to propagate atheism. They thought it would be easy. But they 
reckoned without human nature. Even after thirty-five years the 
Russians remained incurably religious. So they modified their strategy. 
They revived in Russia the so-called ‘Orthodox Church,” a Communist- 
led body subservient in all respects. They used it first to complete 
their strangle hold on the minds of the Russians, propagating their 

. teachings through thousands of trained Communists as priests of 
the Orthodox Church. And finally they used it to disrupt the Orthodox 
and the Catholic Church in the satellites and convert them into 
weapons against the other religious bodies.” 

It is a fight to the finish. If the Communists win, the heritage 
they will leave to our children will be a world from which the symbol 
of creativeness and compassion—''God’’—will be removed. “God” 
will be liquidated, and in His place will be the cosmic force of 
Dialectical Materialism—clash of opposites; hate against hate; revolu- 
tion, overthrow; revolution and again overthrow—the systole and di- 
astole of the world’s mechanical heart. 


In his Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 70, Lenin quotes the famous 
sentence of Karl Marx: “Religion is the opiate of the people.” This 
dictum of Marx, he writes, “is the cornerstone of the entire Marxist 
outlook concerning the problem of religion. All contemporary reli- 
gions, churches, and all types of religious organizations Marxism for- 
ever looks upon as organs of bourgeois reaction serving to defend the 
exploitation and the stultifying of the working class.” 


If this were true—-if all religions had been and still are of this 
sort—there might seem to be justification for Communism’s fury against 
religion. One might venture, however, to doubt the accuracy of the 
generalization. Indeed it is so glaringly inaccurate that it carries with 
it its own condemnation. Time and again religion has been the inspira- 
tion for passionate rebellion, fights for freedom, revolts against injus- 
tice. It has had its angry prophets, and its “Christ crucified.” It has had 
compassionate searchers and innovators, like Buddha; heroic defiers, 
like Moses; denouncers of the greedy, like Isaiah and Amos; champions 
of man’s inner freedom, like John Fox; creators of a new society, like 
the Pilgrims; preachers of heresy, like John Huss; bringers of help to 
the needy, like every devoted missionary who has carried medicines and 
skills and spiritual enlightenment to those without these things. Re- 
ligion has indeed done its share of foolish and reactionary deeds; but 
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to say that its chief function has been “‘to defend the exploitation and 
the stultifying of the working classes’’ is sheer nonsense. 

The Marxian generalization will not bear a moment's scrutiny. 
It was born of ignorant and hasty thinking; of quick anger that fo- 
cussed on a particular segment of society and a particular time in his- 
tory. Yet this hasty and inaccurate generalization has become “the 
cornerstone of the entire Marxian world outlook concerning the prob- 
lem of religion.” 

This kind of unreliable thinking, in fact, is not unusual among 
Communists. At the Third All Union Congress of Communist Youth, 
Lenin made a statement to the young people: “We repudiate morality,” 
he told them, “in the sense in which the bourgeoisie taught it, deriving 
morality from a commandment of God. Of course, in this respect we 
proclaim that we do not believe in God.” 

If we examine this statement even superficially, we find it com- 
pact of error. Lenin’s assumption was that the ‘‘bourgeoisie’’ accept all 
morality as the command of a despot God. But who of the bourgeoisie 
believe this? To be sure, there is a tale that was told in the childhood 
of the race, of Moses coming down from the mountain bearing the 
tablets of the Law; and there are those who have interpreted this 
story quite literally, believing that God, ruler of the universe, dictated 
those commandments to Moses. But how many in our total society 
would believe this now? For generations we have come to believe 
in the slow growth of the moral sense among men; the gradual 
emergence out of crudities and barbarities into a sensitivity to rights, 
duties and generosities. Only the most childish would hark back 
to the Sinai story and say: “We don't lie and we don't kill because 
God in Heaven said we mustn't.” 

Yet in all solemnity Lenin tells his young people that this ts 
what the bourgeoisie now think and teach; and his. young people 
write it down in their notebooks: ‘The bourgeoisie submit to a despot 
God and a despot morality. Down with their morality and their God.” 

All this would be laughable if it were not so tragic. It is not 
laughable; for out of such inaccurate, angry thinking have come the 
pogroms against all the religions. 

The simple fact is that Marx and Lenin and all the antireligious 
Communits since them, saw religion in the framework of a particular 


time and culture. Marx, in England, saw a state religion callous to 
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the sufferings of the exploited and dispossessed, with a clergy that in 
the main supported the propertied classes. Lenin, in Russia, saw a state 
religion that was not only the priestly support of vicious Czarist oppres- 
sion, but was itself, through its appallingly ignorant superstition, 
a promoter of civil and spiritual oppression. 

These men saw perversions of religion. Instead of reacting against 
the perversions, they reacted against religion in toto. In their rage, 
they threw out the baby with the bath. 

“Anger,” wrote Horace, “is a short madness.’ The Communist 
cult of Atheism and the persecution of religion constitute the “mad- 
ness” that has come of a too quick anger bred by a too restricted seeing. 


If the heritage that the Communists would leave for our children 
is not good enough, what is the spiritual heritage that we who are not 
Communists would leave? To answer this, we need first of all to be- 
come clear in our own minds about what religion means to us and 
what it may increasingly mean as we grow in maturity of understanding. 
We need to become clear about this because even among ourselves 
there is much honest confusion. 

In the first place, it would seem, we need to become clear about 
what religion is not—and never, in its essence, has been. It is not 
and never has been a contrived effort of the powerful to put the souls 
of men to sleep. There have, indeed, been power-seekers—secular and 
priestly—who have deliberately used religion to awe and subdue those 
they wished to exploit. But these have been perverters of religion, not 
its makers and servers. 

Religion, rather, from its very beginnings, has been man’s effort 
to find help in the universe—a universe terrifying and only dimly 
understood. Cowering before the crash of thunder and the stab of 
lightning; or racing before the hurricane; or looking upon the face of 
his dead; or starved for food he could not find, man has sought 
helpers. How he found them, or thought he found them, is the long 
history of his trying to cope with a universe about which he knew al- 
most nothing. The history of religion is that of creatures who were at 
first abysmally ignorant; who in their desperation tried out anything 
that promised to work: waving a stick to ward off evil; putting water 
into a skull to bring rain; sacrificing a child to ensure victory. Religion 
first was magic—a desperate seeking to control hostile forces and 
invoke the friendly. 
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We need to keep this in mind if we are to give religion its due. 
All through the ages it has been the call of the helpless. It has not been 
the voice of a Master Class vaunting itself with pride; striding to 
conquest and oppression; boasting its prowess. If this had been its 
essence, religion would have built citadels of power, not temples of 
prayer. Religion has been man frightened, humbling himself before 
the unknown, seeking aid of the universe, promising to do his best if 
the powers would help him. 

It is deeply significant that as the religions of the world developed, 
their heroes or gods became more and more beings that could be de- 
pended upon to give assistance—beings of friendliness, wisdom and 
justice. The Norse religions—of Odin, Thor and the rest—have died 
out completely. Doubtless it is because the gods of those religions were 
never dependably good. They were only slightly magnified human 
beings, with the greeds, angers and treacheries that belonged to not-so- 
good humans. So likewise the religion of Zeus, with its quarreling, 
lying gods, has passed away. 

There is something in this that should arrest the mind. The re- 
ligions that have lived on—the ones we call the world’s “great reli- 
gions’’—have been those that have glorified the qualities that we 
ourselves have come to glorify: understanding, wisdom, compassion, 
justice, love, the will to make things better and to make better things. 

But is not this—many a sceptic may ask—the very condemnation 
of religion? Does it not clearly show that religion has been made in 
man’s own image? The sceptic will remind us of Xenophanes who 
said that if horses and lions had hands to paint, they would paint their 
gods after the image of themselves; horses would paint horse gods, and 
lions, lion gods. In like manner, the sceptic would ask, has not man 
made his religions wholly in the image of his own thoughts and 
desires? Have they not, therefore, been merely “subjective?” Reli- 
gions,in short, the sceptic would say, report man, not the universe— 
or “God.” 

The answer to this should be simple: Everything man has made 
he has made in the image of himself (of what he has thought good). 
Thus he has made tools, shelters, weapons, objects of loveliness, books, 
schools, institutions of government, That he has made these in the 
image of what he has thought good has not proved them wrong or 
useless, or, in a derogatory sense, “subjective.” They have “worked” 
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and worked well, and as they have done so, they have proved them- 
selves to be in line with the nature of things. In fact, they have taken 
their place among the realities of existence. 

Man has created his religions as he has created his tools—after 
the pattern of what he has thought good. Also, exactly as, throughout 
the centuries, he has made better tools, so he has made better reli- 
gions—and for the same reason. When he made the better tools, it 
was because he had experienced more and learned more. He knew 
more about the hang of things. When he made his better religions, 
it was likewise because he had experienced more and learned more and 
knew more of the meaning of things. He was more competent about 
his universe. 

Religions, in short, like all our creative enterprises, have grown 
with the growth of our insights. Our growing religions have been 
made in the image of our selves—true enough; but in the image of our 
growing selves. We are still only part way in our growing; hence 
our religions are only part-way. They are as full of blunders and blind 
spots as we ourselves are. But at this part-way point of our growing, 
our religions are now the best answers we can seem to give to what 
we think is supremely good. 

Thus it is out of our slowly maturing thought about what is 
supremely good that the great monotheistic religions of the world have 
come to select three major qualities of life as “divine,” meaning by 
this that these qualities are the initiators and sustainers of life and of 
all that is good in life, and that as we live in the spirit of them we 
ourselves experience the divine-in-life. The first is creativeness. In 
all of the great monotheistic religions, “God’’ (however variously 
named) is Creator. This primordial World-Force or World-Life or 
World-Mind or “Him” (however we call it) has the primary quality 
of not being willing to let things remain as they are—as “good 
enough.” Moving over the void (as one scripture expresses it) the 
great Initiator says, “Let there be’—something better than was there 
before. This scripture calls it “light.” We call it by many names. 
Whatever it is, it is the better-than-was-there-before Creativeness, 
we have learned, is among the supreme realities of life. In the second 
place, this Source of all our beings is conceived as all-knowing. All- 
knowingness frees from the various enslavements and perversities of 
ignorance—all of them signs of imperfection and weakness, and there- 
fore not to be ascribed to the “‘divine-in-life.”” Because “God” knows, 
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“God” can understand and be just and merciful. (And we experience 
God-in-ourselves as we increase in knowledge and understanding.) 
In the third place, in all the great religions ‘God’ is that which 
supremely loves. Nothing, perhaps, is more to the credit of man’s 
maturing spirit than his recognition, after countless centuries, that 
life at its creative source is love. Love is the will to include others. 
It is the will to affirm their individuality; their right to be and fulfill 
themselves These are qualities that, in one way or another, these 
great religions celebrate. 

Karl Menninger, surveying the troubled and confused world of 
today, has summed up today’s central issue of life: “The practical 
problem may be stated thus . . . How can we encourage love and 
diminish hate?” The answer would seem to lie in the crowning in- 
sights of our religions. We encourage love and diminish hate, it would 
seem, whenever we encourage the will to make things better, the 
will to understand, and the will to include others. These are the 
qualities of the free, creative personality. 

In terms of all this, we can, it would seem, become clear about 
the kind of spiritual heritage we should assure for our children. It is, 
first of all, a certain habit of reverence for the creative, understanding 
and compassionate spirit in life. More than that, it is, we would say, 
a certain habit of gratitude that we mortals possess something of this 
spirit and can share it with the amazing universe that is the source 
of our life. 

In our own culture, the church is the institution that we have de- 
vised, slowly and imperfectly, to help us keep this spirit of life in 
mind and encourage it to function in ourselves. The church, we might 
say, is the place where these best of all life qualities are given the 
chance to do their best. “What doth the Lord require?” If it is under- 
standing that is required, how shall we best learn to understand—our 
neighbor across the street and across the oceans? If it is love that is re- 
quired, how shall we learn to discipline our too self-centered ego and 
learn to include the needs of others? If it is creating something better 
that is required, how shall we learn what is most greatly beautiful, 
good and true? 

These are questions that are given a focussed—if still fallible— 
attention in the church. No other institution in our culture does this 
with the same persistence and intensity. Business has as its dominant 
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concern the exchanging of goods and the making of profits; industry 
promotes the manufacture of goods and the making of profits; govern- 
ment determines the ordering of man’s activities under law; schools 
and colleges are concerned with the passing on of knowledge and skills 
and the discovering of the yet unknown. All of these play their sig- 
nificant part in the civilizing of ourselves. But no one of them devotes 
itself to this one task of exploring and fostering the supreme ways 
of human behavior. 

In this respect it might be said that the church is at the center 
of man’s self-civilizing process. In its various ways—by admonition, 
symbol, allegory, creedal summaries—it seeks to remind us of the 
“divine” ways of life; and it encourages us, in our absent-minded 
humanhood, to perfect ourselves in the practice of them. 

This, then, is the heritage we can assure our children: reverence 
and gratitude for the creative and compassionate ways of life. 

Yet we cannot say this without qualification. Not all of us are 
prepared to bless our children with such a heritage; at least not in 
the way in which it has traditionally been expressed by churches and 
theologians. Disbelief has fallen upon many of us. Is the Universe, 
many of us ask today, a Life that has awareness and purpose? Or is tt 
a Mechanism that, without conscious goal, brings its products mind- 
lessly into an existence that is itself without purpose or direction? 
There can be no blinking the fact that we who are non-Communists 
are divided and unsure in our cosmic thinking. 

What we endow our children with, therefore, cannot be a religious 
certainty but a kind of hypothesis about life. We can say to our 
children that what we pass on to them is the best we have been able to 
make of the mysterious universe into which we have been born. 
Rightly or wrongly, we have come to think that the universe is neither 
a hostile Power nor a mindless Mechanism but something in the nature 
of creative Life. We have come to believe, therefore, that when we 
pursue creative values—like truth-seeking, goodness, order, beauty, 
compassion, and so on—we experience that creative life in ourselves. 

This, we can tell them, has given dignity to our own life and a 
conviction of the dignity of others. It has given us also a sense of 
human obligation—a “social conscience’ —the feeling that we must 
lend aid whenever there ts suffering or need. It has been a profoundly 
animating belief, we can say to them—one that has made us feel the 
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worth-whileness of life. It has made us lift our eyes to the heavens of 
our world with gratitude and wonder, humble before the infinite 
mystery, and yet exalted by a sense of kinship with a Greater-than- 
ourselves that we only dimly comprehend. Something like this, we 
can say to our children, has been the best belief we have yet been able 
to achieve. Not only has it invested our own life with a sense of worth, 
but it has given range for creativeness and compassion and has kept 
alive in us a confidence in the ongoingness of the good. 

The best spiritual heritage we can assure for our children, it would 
seem, then, is not a finished and final Truth but a continuing quest. We 
need not feel that science alone is the area of research. The eternal 
mystery of life also invites us to go on searching. “Seek and ye shall 
find; knock and it shall be opened to you.”” What we shall find, as we 
go through one opened door after another, we do not yet know. But the 
doors are there to be opened. Finality—whether of creed or creedal 
practice—is spiritual death. Perhaps the greatest of all the phrases 
contributed by the religions of mankind is “Let there be’’—something 
better than has been there before. 
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TO OUR YOUTH—WE BEQUEATH 


Realizing that the quality of the fruit inheres in the quality of 
the seed, we shall nurture with care both the nascent and acquired 
potentialities of our youth that they may come with full measure of 
maturity to the tomorrow of their social responsibility: 


Regarding the developmental characteristics of our children as 
they emerge from infancy into youth, and recognizing their existent 
needs in this passage of their years, we shall endeavor to environ them 
with experiences that partake of life itself in all of its institutional and 
cultural aspects: 


Believing that ‘‘the heart has reasons which reason does not know,” 
we shall inspire our youth to look beyond that which can be appre- 
hended by sense alone, and to seek the spiritual light that can glorify 
human life: 


Convinced that all of what we would realize must be under- 
pinned with sound health and sane leisure, we shall scrutinize private 
and public sanitation and hygiene, and provide opportunities for 
wholesome recreation. 


To these ends we shall dedicate ourselves and our institutions. 


In our Home, the seedbed of maturity—where love and harmony 
and security abide: 


In our School, the vestibule to larger group living—where the 
democratic virtues of sharing, co-operation and respect for others are 
emerging: 


In the Human Community, with all of its diversified responsibility 
and function—where youth share and participate: 


Within the protecting arm of a Government dedicated in its origin 
to the welfare of its people—where youth are free to think and act: 


In an Atmosphere of Reverence for the orderly, unified, evolving 
Cosmos of which we are a part—where youth may realize their spiritual 
kinship: 

In and through all of these institutionalized aspects of our achieved 
maturity do we bequeath to our youth this HERITAGE: 


THE RIGHT TO GROW IN AN ENVIRONMENT CONDUCIVE TO GROWTH. 
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